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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
ON THE BIRTH OF A SONG. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM.,. 


A song is born! And now it is in order 
To wish the Poet joy of his creation, — 
A band-shake, or a sly congratulation 

Upon the little soul coaxed o’er the border! 


Why not ? for, if the song be sweet and clever, 
And seem to sing itself, as though immortal, 
Why, then there escaped the pearly portal 

A ehild of truth; and it shall live forever. 


Here, then’s a hand to thee, O happy Poet! 

And many children may’st thou sing together 
Out of the skies and alway summer weather, 

To lisp of heaven, that we may better know it ! 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF EXPRES.- 
SION. 


BY FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


(Reported by HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, from his first lecture before 
the Industrial Educational Association of New York City. The three 
following lectures are also reported for future numbers } 


Gesture, music, making [manual training], modeling, 
painting, drawing, and language, are the means of ex- 
pressing thoughts and sensations, and my purpose is to 
show the relation they bear to the complete development 
of the human being. The products of the mode of ex- 
pression have given a great deal to the human race. 
What have they been? Which has given most? In 
which is the genesis of human development ? 

The little chiid begins with gestures. We know the 
effect of voice upon the child, how it precedes articula- 
tion. This may furnish us with a clew to the natural 
order of development. The history of these modes of 
development is the history of the race, determined at each 
step by the necessities of mankind ; and if all the manu- 
factures and works of art were swept away, the greatest 
product of all would remain while man retained his pres- 
ent state of development, where he could reconstruct 


things and transmit still higher development to coming 


generations. 

Each mode has a physical basis of muscles and nerves. 
All growth is activity. An immense amount of strength 
has come from making. Men who do not work with 
their hands are not harmoniously developed. 


Can there be normal development of body without nor- 
mal development of mind? Cam grace be developed with 


a mind deficient? The brain is the organ of the mind. 
All mental action has a physical basis. 


and each fibre has its appointed office. 
of nerve cells. 


certain times certain sets of activities are ready for use. 
There never yet was a lazy child. Every healthy child 

loves to do something, and what he loves to do is what 

he should be given to do. The teacher’s business is to 


find out what he loves to do and to set him at it. These 


desires for activity are the finger points of the child’s 
destiny. If the child does not get the exercise he wants 
when he is ready for it the opportunities for development 
in that direction are lost. I cannot draw, yet I’ve always 
wanted to. There was a time when I covered the slate 
with pictures, but the teacher insisted that I should study 


Each nerve cell 

Each mode of 
expression has in the brain a brain-mass, acertain number 
The disuse of any part of the brain af- 
fects all the rest. There is an order of development, at 


arithmetic and bound the Great Desert of Sahara. When 
the little child is encouraged in work that he is running 
over with a desire to do, he is contented and happy in 
fulfilling the grand destiny of his being. This time and 
opportunity unimproved throws him, among other things, 
into self-consciousness. 

If in making a gesture one is conscious of the mode of 
making it, the conscious necessity absorbs the energy of 
the mind and paralyzes it. Declamation is the arch 


fiend that paralyzes speakers. 


WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TEACH?* 


BY REY. C. H. PARKHURST. 


Poblic schools are an invention of the state, to be oper- 
ated only in the interest of the state. The state has no 
proper concern for individuals except in so far as it judges 
their good to affect its interests. Its duties and relations 
to individuals are proprietary, not paternal. If a man 
cannot succeed when the state has done all for him that it 
is for its own interest to do, then he must either go to the 
wall or look to the chureh. As William Von Humboldt 
stated the case, “ Whatever we wish to see introduced 
into the life of a nation must be first introduced into its 
schools.” 

In order to subserve the common weal there are four things 
that the state ought to see that its children have a fair oppor- 
tunity to learn; viz.,—to think, to work, to behave, and 
to love their country. Publie schools ought to teach chil- 
dren to think. Whether in a mill-pond or in the swim of 
life, it is a man’s head that must be kept above water if 
his whole body will be saved from drowning. Brain has 
the ascendant. Wits will win. Notwithstanding the 
golden rule, existence has to be struggled for and won by 
a square fight. Calvinism is Darwinism on its celestial 
side and forward end. A teacher is not in a condition to 
appreciate his own office till “he understands that the 
chances of success are against the great majority of the 
pupils, that the difference of one distinct, practical idea 
may turn the scale between rise and ruin, and that ignor- 
ant people will be the meat on which intelligent people 
will feed. Till we have gained far more than our pres- 
ent approach to the millennium, keenness will get to the 
top. Brightness is at a premium, goodness at a discount. 
People have to pay for being stupid. 

Unenlightened goodness can make no show in this 
world, whatever may be its prospect for the next. Sense 
and discernment are the main avenues to preferment. 
Money cannot make brains, but brains can make money. 
The prime office of schools is to help the poor majority 
solve the bread-and-butter problem. 

Schools must be graded to the average necessities of 
their pupils. It is not a matter of singling out an exem- 
plary few and fitting them to be presidents and philoso- 
phers, but taking them as they run, and hitting the aver- 
age. Public teaching has little or nothing to do except 
to deal with what is level, with average condition. Excep- 
tional talent, and the exceptional treatment due to it, be- 
long to individual enterprise and philanthropy. The state 
is not in the philanthropic business ; it is no parent, has 
no personal regards, no affections. Its duties are horizon- 
tal, not vertical. The average child, having so few years 
in which to get its mental powers sharpened for use, the 
whetstones most economical for the purpose are the every- 
day elements of knowledge that he will need to employ, 
and the every-day matters of life that he will need to em- 
ploy them upon. ; 

The first and pretty nearly the last thing, then, that 
the public school ought to do for him is to teach him to 
read, speak, and write the English language intelligently. 
This will afford him no end of mental discipline, and 
will, at the same time, put in his hand the key to every 


* Selected from an article in the March Forum. ie 


No, 17. 


door that he may need to swing farther on. The school 
ought also to give the average pupil a little arithmetic and 
a little geography. It is convenient and necessary to 
know something about one’s own country ; also to know 
that the earth is round, and to have some general idea 
about countries abroad. 

Public schools ought to teach children to work. We 
have to deal now with the matter of industrial education. 
Education of the hand is one of the readiest means of 
mental discipline. Act induces mental energization and 
concentration ; it operates upon scattered and straggling 
thoughts something as a drum-beat does at the head of a 
regiment,—gathers them and gives them nerve. <A boy 
who is working with his mind and hand both will think 
twice as fast and twice as hard as when he is working 
with his head alone. Thoughts like some kind of thread 
to string themselves upon. A boy would rather do some- 
thing than think something. The art of drawing, mod- 
eling, working in wood and iron, exactly match a child’s 
tastes. - Ingenuity begins to develop as soon as means are 
seen to be relevant to ends. A boy will be shrewd in ad- 
justing a bent pin. There is something wonderfully fas- 
cinating about the adroitness with which street urchins 
will capture empty barrels for election bonfires. Boys 
that run the streets develop faster than boys that study 
books in an icechest of a schoolhouse. A good deal of 
youthful depravity is intelligence that has nothing legiti- 
mate given it to do. So that ethical as well as intellectual 
aims will be subserved by converting the half of every 
schoolroom into a workshop. The ground, however, on 
which industrial education is more generally advocated is 
its economic advantages and the practical preparation it 
affords for the actual occupations of adult life. There is 
work enough in the world for the men who know how to 
do it. The men who are always wanting a job are the 
men who could not do it if they had it. 

Schooldays are the time for boys and girls to be acquir- 
ing the elements of industrial knowledge. We must 
steadily remember how the large majority of them will, 
half a dozen years hence, be situated. These matters 
must be judged from their circumstances, not ours. Life 
cannot be with them primarily a matter of culture, but a 
matter of bread, and a matter of having sense and skill 
to earn it; and the schoolroom is the place to acquire the 
alphabet of that skill. Of 2,100 inmates of a certain 
prison, ninety-five per cent. had learned notrade. Indus- 
trial ignorance is the mother of idleness, the grandmother 
of destitution, and the great grandmother of socialism and 
nihilistic discontent. So far as the battle of life is con- 


gers is like putting a regiment through musket-drill ; it is 
healthful discipline and affords pleasant dress-parade, but 
will avail little before the enemy, unless, with all their 
other acquisitions, they have learned to shoot. 

Public schools ought to teach children to behave. It is 
quite as much for the interest of the state that men and 
women should be good as that they should be intelligent. 
Nations do not fall because they are poor, but because 
they are corrupt. It was Roman virtue that conquered 
Greek luxury and effeminacy. Spanish gold was no 
match for Dutch moral grit. The brighter a boy, the 
worse rascal, unless he has a conscience. 

Integrity puts a yoke on the neck of genius and bits be- 
tween its teeth. Honesty constitutes the vertebral column 
of a community, as of an individual, and the state must 
promote it, not because it loves vertebre, but because it 
prizes vigor. Honesty has to be the rule of business as 
much as the plumb-line has to be the rule of architecture, 
and for very much the same reason, because everything 
would go to pieces if it were not. The prime factor in 
this department of training must be the personal integrity 
of the teacher. Young characters, like young magnets, 
are developed largely by induction. Next to this will be 
the patient reiteration of ethical rules. To some extent 


recite the multiplication table. 


cerned, to train children’s ideas without training their fin-. 


boys and girls will learn to behave-much as they learn to. 
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We need to insist upon it that our schools should be 
pronouncedly theistic. Morality is not to be trusted with- 
out the support of a religivus basis. Right is an imper- 
sonal abstraction. exeept~as it is the expression of will. 


———— We want to avail ourselves of the pressure of theistic 


motives, not for the sake of keeping the children out of 
hell by and by, but for the sake of keeping hell out of the 
children now. 

Public schools ought to teach children to love their 
country. One of the most solemn questions an American 
can put to himself is, whether we have sufficient national 
vitality to assimilate, to Americanize, all the adventitious 
material that is now being thrown into the national man. 
If ever a country was in danger of dying of dyspepsia, 
ours is. An adult foreigner is not easily masticated, sali- 
vated, and digested. Our hopes must center in the chil- 
dren; the school is the national stomach. Our public 
schools must be the nurseries of young patriotism ; they 
are our best Americanizing machinery. 


SARAH K. BOLTON. 


BY MABELLE B. BIGGART, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Mrs. Bolton impresses a stranger with her sweet, strong 
face, her gentle dignity, refinement of manner, and deep 
sympathy. These impressions deepen with acquaintance, 
and one sees how perfectly she has mirrored much of her 
noble self in her poetry and in her books. Girls and boys 
so often say, “Tell us about Mrs. Bolton,” that I give 
this sketch of her life out of a heart that loves the woman 
and admires the author. 

Mrs. Bolton’s father, John S. Knowles, was a gentle- 
man of the old school, a man of refined manners and love 
of culture; her mother descended from the Stanleys, a 
prominent family of Hartford, Conn., and was a woman 
of unusual force of character and sterling common sense. 
Sarah, their oldest child, was much esteemed by her 
father because of her early advancement in school. At 
the age of eight years she had studied arithmetic and as- 
tronomy. Her first poem was written when she was 
eight, a poem of four stanzas, one each to father, mother, 
and only brother, and an only sister. The same year an 
incident occurred which is characteristic of her courage 
and gratitude. In order that she might not miss a day 
at school, she induced the little boy who lived with her 
father to walk before her in the deep snow of a New 
England winter, making places for her feet with his larger 
boots. One day the frolicsome boy threw a snowball at a 
passing team; the angry driver jumped from the sleigh 
and, brandishing his whip, rushed at the children. The 
boy ran, but the little girl raised her hand, saying, “ You 
may whip me, but please don’t touch Jamie, for he breaks 
paths for me.” The man looked tenderly in the child’s 
face, returned to his sleigh, and drove away. 

While very young she was particularly fond of reading, 
and filled several blankbopks with the beautiful things she 
read. Motley, Prescott, Guizot, Hallam, and the Brown- 
ings were her special favorites. 

Her father died when she was eleven years of age, and 
at fifteen she became a member of the family of an uncle, 
Col. H. L. Miller, a lawyer of Hartford, whose extensive 


graphed that the likeness was very life-like. Her visits 
to such homes, and such ministrations, have formed the 
character and developed that tenderness that enables her 
to touch the hearts of her readers so effectively. 

In 1884 Mrs. Bolton led the first Temperance Crusade 
in Ohio, and with scarcely an exception her gentleness 
and her Christian spirit paved .the way for earnest con- 
versation and successful effort. She was soon appointed 
assistant corresponding secretary of the National W. C. 
T.U. Of her work at this time Frances E. Willard, in 
Woman and Temperance, says of her newspaper work. 
by which she kept the movement before the public, that she 
“did more toward getting our new methods before the 
people than any other single agency has compassed up to 
this time.” Not long after, she became associate editor 
of The Congregationalist, where she proved herself an 
able journalist. 

Mrs. Bolton has spent several years abroad, where she 
was especially fortunate in her associations with Jean 
Ingelow, Robert Browning, Dinah Maria Muloch, and 
Frances Power Cobbe. She made a special study of 
woman’s higher education in the universities of Cam 
bridge and Oxford, as well as of the neglect of woman 
among the lower classes. Social Studies in England iv 
a volume of her magazine articles. 

Since her last visit abroad she has devoted herself ex- 
clusively to magazine and book work. Among her pub 
lished volumes are: How Success is Won; Poor Boys 
who Became Famous; Girls who Became Famous ; 
Stories from Life ; Famous American Authors,—all oi 
which are well and favorably known. In connection with 
her son, Charles Knowles Bolton, a student at Harvard. 
she has published a volume of poems, entitled From 
Heart and Nature. The readers of the JouRNAL need 
no special examples of her work, as her poems appear in 
its columns more frequently than those of any othe: 
writer, and her recent article on Lowell was read from it: 
columns in many a schoolroom. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. —(XXX.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERCEPTION. 


The perceptive faculties may be developed in two di- 
rections. They may be so trained as to act with greate) 
ease and power than they could act without training, and 
they may be so trained as to have a tendency to act in a 
more continuous and regular manner than they would 
otherwise act. It is well to understand and to fix in mind 
the general principle, or law, in accordance with which 
such development is secured. 

A clear comprehension of bodily development and of 
the conditions under which it is secured will help in un- 
derstanding the law of mental development, 

If a man walks day after day witha particular gait, as far 
as he can walk with comfort, the muscles called into ac- 
tion in walking soon begin to increase in size and power, 
so that he is not only able to walk the same distance as at 
first, with greater ease, but also to walk farther than it 
was possible for him to walk when he began ; and, in ad- 


library was her delight, and whose house was a centre for| dition to this, he acquires a tendency to walk, and to walk 
those who loved scholarship and refinement. Her aunt, | with the same gait. The more strictly he ethene to one 
a descendant of Noah Webster, was a woman of wide particular gait, and the longer he continues his regular 
reading, exquisite taste and social prominence. The priv-| practice of walking, the stronger grows his inclination to 


ilege of meeting in this home with Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Mrs. Sigourney, and other authors, was highly appreci- 
ated. She graduated with honors from the seminary 
founded by Catherine Beecher. 

A small book of her poems was published by the Ap- 
pletons, while she was still in her teens, and a serial novel 
appeared in a New England paper. 

She married Mr. Charles E. Bolton, a graduate of Am- 
herst College, and they made their home in Cleveland, O., 
where Mrs. Bolton became prominent in Christian and 
philanthropic endeavors, and many Cleveland homes have 
memories of her ministry of mercy. I recall an incident 
related to me: Death had come and taken a lovely child 
from & poverty-stricken home, and the mother’s grief was 
heightened because she had no picture of her child. Mrs. 
Bolton dressed the little one in the clothes of her own 


indulge in this kind of exercise, and the stronger grows 
the tendency to walk in the same manner, until, finally, 
it is only with special efor: that he can refrain from his 
accustomed walk, or practice any other than his accus- 
tomed step. If, however, the exercise, especially at the 
beginning of his practice, is excessive, the muscles become 
sore and inflamed, and lose rather than gain in power. 

Power to play a musical instrument is developed in 
much the same way. For example, a child is taught to 
look at the notes of a piece of music, and to ob- 
serve their shape, position on the staff, and relation to the 
bars, and at the same time to move his arms and fingers 
in such ‘& way as to strike the corresponding keys of a 
piano with the proper force and in the proper time. At 
first he is obliged to look at each note, and then at each 
key ; and it is only with a special effort, put forth in each 


baby, and the form of the child was so skillfully photo- 
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particular case, that he can touch the right key, and touch 
it in the right way. If his practice continues, he is soon 
able to see more than one note at a time, and to strike 
more than one key at a time, and the rapidity with which 
he sees and moves is increased. Soon the necessity of 
looking at the different keys and of making a special ef- 
fort in every case to move the fingers in the proper man- 
ner is diminished, and the fingers move more and more 
in the right order and with the right force merely from 
the seeing of the notes. Finally, if the pupil’s natural 
ability is sufficient, and if his practice has been of the 
right quality and sufficient in quantity, his eye, at a single 
zlance, takes in measure after measure of acomplicated com- 
position, while his fingers, with lightning-like rapidity fly over 
the keys, without an omission or an error in time or force. 
Thus we see again that power to do what could not at 
first be done at all, facility in doing what could at first be 
done only with difficulty, and a tendency to act as the 
muscles have already acted, are all developed by using 
the muscles repeatedly in the same way. 

Similar illustrations of the development of physical 
power and of the tendency of physical organs 
to act in a definite way would be furnished by an 
analysis of the process of learning to use the axe or scythe, 
he hammer or plane, the pen or pencil, or of learning to 
perform any other complicated physical operation. All 
these illustrations agree in this, that physical power and 
tendency are developed in connection with the activity 
of physical organs. We are warranted, then, in making 
the induction that physical power and habit result from 
physical action, and, also, in reaching the conclusion that 
the power and tendency of any physical organ to act in a 
particular way are caused by the action of that organ in 
che same way. Why it is that physical action, which re- 
sults only from the destruction of the tissues of the body, 
should cause these tissues to increase in power, we do not 
ittempt to explain. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
note the fact. 

Does the same law apply to the development of men- 
tal power and tendency? In our investigation of this 
problem let us follow the same course as in our study of 
che physical problem, and begin with examples. 

The learning of mathematics will furnish some good 
examples of the development of mental power. Suppose 
i child has been early taught to represent numbers by 
figures, whenever he thinks of numbers. If now he is 
set to adding numbers mentally, he creates in his imagin- 
ition the pictures of the figures representing the numbers 
to be added, and then those representing the sum. His 
practice will increase his power of rapid addition, and 
with it a tendency to reach the result through the imag 
ing of the figures. 

Suppose a child is taught that whenever he is to add a 
number less than ten to a number less than ten, but such 
that the sum will be more than ten, he shall first add 
enough to make ten, and then add the rest of the number 
to be added; and that, whenever he is to add a number 
less than ten to a number above twenty, such that the 
sum will increase the tens, he shall first add enough to 
increase the tens, and then add the rest of the number to 
be added ; — for example, seven shall be added to eight by 
adding two to make ten, and then adding the other five; 
or, in adding seven to twenty-eight, two shall first be 
added to make thirty, and then the other five,—the more 
he practices adding, the more will he increase his power 
of adding rapidly and easily, but the more will the ten- 
dency of the mind to add by this special process be in- 
creased. 

If a child is taught to add nine by adding ten and sub- 
tracting one, and to add eight by adding ten and subtract- 
ing two, subsequent practice will increase his power to 
add, but the tendency of his mind will be to add by this 
special method. 

If a pupil is taught to memorize a lesson by fixing in 
his mind a picture of the pages of the book in which the 
lesson is printed, practice will develop his power of mem- 
orizing lessons, but, in connection with it, there will be 
developed « tendency to memorize in this way. 

it the pupil is taught that when a lesson is to be com- 
mitted to memory, it is first to be divided into its eodr- 
dinate and subordinate parts, and the relation of these 
parts fully understood, so that the parts are to be recalled 
on account of their necessary connection, his subsequent 


work in preparing lessons for recitation and in reciting 
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will increase his power of remembering, and at the same 
time produce in his mind a tendency to connect, in the re- 
lation of necessary or logical dependence, what is to be 
reproduced, and to recall it in the same relation. 

The architect of the new court-house in Boston, which 
is to contain more than three hundred rooms, told me he 
could image to himself every room in it in its relation to 
all the rest. The secret of his power is long practice in 
the construction of large and complicated buildings, 
coupled with the habit of grouping rooms according to 
their use and relation. 

Sach examples might be multipled without limit. from 
the experience and observation of any student. We may, 
then, safely make the induction that mental power and 
tendency are developed by mental action; and that the 
power and tendency of the mind to act in any particular 
way is conditioned upon its action in the same way. In 
other words, every faculty of the human mind can be so 
trained as to grow in power of doing, and in a tendency 
to special modes of doing, by causing it to act habitually 
in special ways. 

This, then, is the law in accordance with which the 
perceptive faculties are to be developed: Power to per- 
ceive is developed by perceiving, and correct habits of 
perception are established by correct practice in perceiving. 

This law requires that all the perceptive faculties 
which are to be used in subsequent life should be exercised 
during the formative period of childhood, and in precisely 
the way in which they should act through life, in order 
to produce the fullest and richest supply of elementary 
ideas of the world of matter. The eye should be taught 
to see comprehensively, systematically, analytically, and 
minutely. The ear should be trained to habits of listen- 

ng attentively to all varieties of pitch, rhythm, force, and 

quality of sounds. The hand should be practiced in the 
perception of the minutest differences of temperature, mo- 
tion, and other tactual qualities. 

This law requires, also, that objects of observation he 
present to the senses of the children themselves. It re- 
jects as useless all those so-called observation lessons in 
which the observation is done by the teacher, as well as that 
other class of observation lessons which consists of talk. 
Real observation presupposes something to be observed, 
and this something to be in the presence of the mind of 
the observer. 

It thus appears that the conditions of gaining the best 
perceptive knowledge, and of giving the best development 
to the perceptive faculties are the same ; namely, abundant 
material for observation, and much systematic practice 
in observing. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE NOTEBOOK. 


Goop teaching of English literature changes radically 
the class of books taken from the public library of a 
town. 


Prose fiction, and that not the best, is from 67 to 87 
per cent. of the reading done through the public libraries 
in England, and from 60 to 75 per cent. in Anierica. 


Do all you can to secure a “ literary ear,” an automatic 
appreciation of the rhythm of the best prose harmony. 
It is attainable with most pupils, but not with all. 


Tue library records show that the popular reading of 
Scotland is far above that of England, and John Morley 
finds an explanation in the fact that literature is more 
generally and thoroughly taught in the schools of Scot- 
land. The teacher of literature has a character leverage 


attained by few people. 


Do not make the mistake of thinking that every child 
will or ought to be highly appreciative of the best litera- 
ture. Not every child is born with the capacity of being 
a great scholar. It is as unreasonable to expect them all 
to be literary as to expect them all to be inventors, musi- 
cians, or artists. 


Your highest aim is, perhaps, to teach and secure the 
habit and power of reading with “ reflection, comprehen- 
sion, and memory, all alert and awake.” This is quite a 
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different art from mulling over Chaucer, Spencer, Addi- 
son, Dryden, and Milton. 


{¥ your pupils do not acquire a taste or purpose which 
leads them to read with relish something beyond the les- 
sons of the day, your work fails. They are certainly no 
more busy now than they will be when “they get into life, 
and a man who does not read, as a delight, at least half 
an hour a day, lacks one of the greatest sources of com- 
fort, profit, and joy. 


Go to the public library and find what books have 
been taken out by your class the past six months or year, 
and then place upon the blackboard a list of all these 
books, not giving the names of those taking them, and 
place against each the number of times it was taken by 
the class as a whole. There is a chance here for many 
pointed and healthful lessons. 


Berorr his English literature class, if nowhere else, 
the teacher should be inspired. Here, he must be ina 
certain sense a creator, must be able to find the dormant 
soul in the subject matter to be taught, to breathe into it 
the breath of life, and to set it before his pupils, in all its 
new-born vigor and beauty, a living presence. It is not 
enough that he be able to borrow the creations of « ners ; 
he must, also, possess the divine touch. 


LIGHTNING CALCULATION. 
BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


The other day a man appeared in a leading business 
office of Pittsfield and asked to be shown some columns 
of figures. When an account-book was set before him, 
he astonished everybody by glancing up column after col- 
umn and setting down the correct footings more quickly 
than anybody else could even read the figures. As a re- 
sult of his skill he succeeded in organizing a class of six 
immediately, to whom he communicated the secret in a 
single lesson, for the modest sum of ten dollars each. 
During the past year he has made thousands of dollars, 
and bids fair to rival Professor Loisette, whose system of 
mnemonics has proved so extremely remunerative to him, 
whether he borrowed or invented it. It is evident that 
there is a strong popular desire for novel, easy, and rapid 
methods of acquiring knowledge. I have seen a man 
come into a town, advertise to teach drawing in one easy 
lesson, charge a dollar a pupil, and secure a class of fifty. 
But my purpose is not now to protest against this popular 
proclivity, nor to show the general worthlessness of mush- 
room attainments, but, on the contrary, to present very 
briefly the few kernels of practical usefulness that I have 
been able to pick out of bushels of chaff. 

In the first place, this instantaneous addition business 
has in it a very valuable possibility. The idea is that it 
is just as easy to learn to read numbers as it is to read 
words. When we see the word “ Massachusetts,” the eye 
grasps it instantly, as a unit. It is not necessary, nor is 
it usual, for the mind consciously to take note of the in- 
dividual letters, and then to unite them in thought and 
produce the name of a state. No more is it necessary, 
when thirteen figures stand in a column, for the mind 
consciously to take cognizance of each, and then unite 
them in thought to produce the sum. Let a child be 
taught, as now, that 7 means seven, but, also, at the same 
time, let him learn in the same way (¢. ¢., by sight) that 
4+ 3,5-+ 2, and6-+ 1 mean seven; and that, too, 
without any conscious thought of the 4 and the 3 as such 
Eighteen is the largest number composed by the union of 
two numbers that can be expressed by a single figure. 
To represent all possible varieties of such simple sums of 
two one-figure numbers, only twenty-five combinations are 
needed. Let these be tabulated and memorized. A feat- 
ure of the method is the practical ignoring of the tens. 
The mechanical device by which these are kept track of, 
whether it be by putting down a finger of the left hand or 
what not, is the secret. for which I did not pay my ten 
dollars, and which consequently I cannot communicate. 
I believe those who did buy it are obliged to keep it, how- 
ever, so I couldn’t divulge it anyway. This method, with 
no essential variation, was fully set forth last year by one 
of our Massachusetts teachers, in a little pamphlet on 
“ Rapid Addition,” and may be had for ten cents. I for- 
get the publishers. Besides this rapid adding, the chief | 


practical points I have found in “ lightning calculations ” 
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are these: To multiply a number of two figures by 11; 
add the digits, and place the sum between them. Thas, 
43 x 11: 44+ 3=7; 473, ans. Of course, if the sum 
exceeds ten, one must be “carried”: 75 * 11 = 825. 


To multiply by itself any number of two digits ending ~ 


in five; add one to the tens of the multiplier, and then 
multiply each figure of the multiplicand by the figure 
directly under it. Thus, 75 & 75; say, eight times 
seven are fifty-six, and five times five are twenty-five ; 
ans., 5,625. Of course this applies as well in cases where 
the second figure is a decimal, as, 7.5 & 7.5; or where it 
is the fraction 4. Thus, 8} 8}; say, nine times eight 
are 72,and 4 X 4= 4; ans.,72}. It also applies to 
numbers of two figures, where the tens are alike and the 
sum of the units equals ten. Thus,63 x 67; say, seven 
times six are forty-two, and seven times three are twenty- 
one; ans., 4,221. 

To find the cube root of any exact cube of six figures 
or less, find the first figure as usual by inspection, and 
determine the other figure from the last figure of the 
cube. If the last figure of the cube is 1, the last figure 
of the root must be 1, for no other figure produces 1 in 
the third power. If the last figure of the cube is 2, the 
last figure of the root is 8, ete. The following table, 
once learned, the roots of all perfect cubes below 1,000,- 
000 are instantly apparent. 


Last figure of cube. Last in of Root, 


There are many other interesting and curious “short 
cuts,” less practical than these, but a teacher familiar 
with these, and using them, will find occasions for their 
use so frequent that he will be enabled by them to reach 
the solution of most problems in advance of a class other- 
wise as rapid as himself. Then he will teach them to his 
class and they will be as quick as he is, 


INTERMEDIATE GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUC- 
TIONS. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


The recent discussion in the JourNAL or EpucaTIoNn 
of “The Adjective Phrase Answering the Question 
‘ Where? ’” seems to render timely a few suggestions on 
the subject of intermediate constructions. 

That many grammatical relationships shade into one 
another by almost imperceptible gradations is a fact too 
obvious to need much discussion. There are a few well- 
defined types. But in all idiomatic writing we find many 
a word or phrase which lacks some marks of the type 
with which it is usually classed, or which has certain ad- 
ditional marks belonging to another type. It has been 
shown that there is much similarity in the predicate 
terms of,— 


Thomas is late. 

Thomas is behind time. 
Thomas is absent. 
Thomas is not here. 
Thomas is in the garden. 


But it is equally true that a close analogy exists in the 
sentences,— 


The rose-tree grows beside the gate, 
The rose-tree stands beside the gate. 
The rose-tree is beside the gate. 


The kinship of adjectives with adverbs is shown by the 
fact that in poetic expression the adjective form takes 
the place of adverbial. It is also shown in participial 
phrases expressing accompanying action, as,— 

The boy walked on, throwing the ball. 
He came running. 

In an inflected language such participles would agree 
in case with the subject, yet it requires little discernment 
to see that the verb is to some extent modified. 

Few elements of a sentence are more distinct than the 
direct object and the adverbial modifier. Yet through 
various modifications of the indirect object the line of 
division seems sometimes almost obliterated. Verbs tak- 
ing two objects (one meaning a person and the. other a 
thing) sometimes sustain to each object a relationship so 


close that some grammarians (following the analogy of the 
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Latin rule for two accusatives) would call both of the ob- 
jects direct. But, laying aside all thought of Latin ac- 
cusatives and datives, can any one see in the purely log- 
ical relations in the English sentence, any good reason 
for finding two direct objects in, 

He taught me the phrase,” 
and at the same time calling “John” the indirect object 


in the following ? 


He forgave John the fault. 
He struck John a blow. 


The effort to see this distinction calls to mind the pas- 
sage from Dickens: “ Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Wel- 
ler?” “O yes,” replies Sam, “I have a pair of eyes, 
and that’s just it. If they was a pair of patent million- 
magnifying gas-microscopes of extra power, I might be 
able to see through a flight of stairs and a deal door, but 
being only eyes, you see, my wision’s limited.” Can 
any one find the exact line of division between indirect 
object and adverbial phrase, in these sentences ? 


I carried him the apple. 

I carried the book to the children. 
I earried the book to his room. 

I will find for you the place. 

I accepted the invitation for you. 
I told him the circumstances, 

I informed him of the matter. 


Another series of finely graded relationships may be 
found in the element variously known as objective predi- 
cate or attributive object. Who is able to distinguish 
perfectly between this construction and that of indirect 
object in these sentences ? 

They thought him wise. 

They wished him to be wise. 

They wished him to stay, 

They asked him to stay. 

They asked him a favor. 

They asked of him a favor. 

They advised him to stay. 

They advised him that he should stay. 

But how shall the teacher deal with these intermediate 
constructions ? First, let him ask himself, What is the 
end to be gained by the classification of the logical rela- 
tions of language? Is it that the pupil may become an 
expert in “disposing of” all the words and phrases of 
literature ? Then would grammar be a useless study in- 
deed! Too much of what is called grammatical discus- 
sion is the belittling effort to explain away the intrinsic 
beauties of language. There is no small harm in trying 
to wrest good English to fit grammatical law. Who is so 
learned that he can claim to fully interpret all the idioms 
of our English tongue ? 

Syntax is based on logic, and in almost every sentence 
can be found one or more words bearing logical relations 
to several others at the same time. Inflected languages 
point out by inflectional terminations the most prominent 
of these relations. In English, a change in emphasis or 
in the position of a single word may develop a new set of 
logical relations. Many a reader finds in a sentence elc- 
ments of thought which the author of the sentence never 
conceived of. Says Wm. Thomson in his Outline of the 
Laws of Thought, “'Those who are born to be heirs of a 
highly analytic language must needs learn to think up to 
it”; and Dr. Abbott declares, “In teaching grammar it 
ought not to be the teacher's object to enable the pupil to 
speak English, but to understand it.” 

Let the teacher develop with careful definition all the 
main types of grammatical relation. Then let the pupils 
apply the tests of these types to the elements of various 
sentences. But let them not be disconcerted by the fact 
that many a word or phrase may lack some of the marks 
of the standard, or may combine the marks of several 
distinct types. In the latter case let the pupils, after 
free discussion, decide to which type the word or phrase 
bears closest resemblance. But let the teacher beware 
how he dwarfs the power of judgment in his pupils by in- 
sisting on entire unanimity in their verdict, or invariable 
conformity to his own view. He should hold a definite 
opinion, of course, and make it known to the class, with 
his reason therefor. But when a word holds both adjec- 
tive and adverbial relationships in a sentence, is it a mat- 
ter of large consequence that different minds give varying 
prominence to the two relations ? 

To be many sided in the teaching of grammar is a very 
different thing from being superficial. It is this very ele- 
ment of gradation in grammatical construction that makes 
English syntax a broadening subject if rightly pursued. 
The best result of syntactical study is clearness in think- 
ing and the power of making logical distinctions. If this 


power be gained, it will act strongly, though indirectly, to 
enable its possessor to deserve the noble praise once be- 
stowed on an old English writer,—“ He was well-lan- 


guaged.” 


PROMOTE THE TEACHERS WITH THEIR 
CLASSES. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OHIO. 


Many of our readers will have observed how detrimental 
it is to the progress of children that they have to change 
teachers often. Their mental growth is stunted, though 
every one of their teachers may be a good one. Before 
the new teacher has acquainted himself with the pecul- 
iarities of each pupil much valuable time is lost; many 
vital errors are committed, through unintentionally ; many 
points of hostile contact are established, before he is 
aware of it. Even one new teacher for every year is 
too frequent a change, as was found by these thoughtful 
Germans. They hit upon a remedy which, I am glad to 
say, is in vogue also’in America in a few places. It is 
this : 

In the primary grades the teacher is promoted with his 
class. He steps into the next higher class with all the 
little ones prepared for promotion. When the second 
year is over, he takes that class into the third year’s 
work, and in some cities even further up, into the fourth. 
After that he promotes his class into the intermediate 
school and steps down again to the new chart class which 
just entered school. Here he begins another cycle of 
three or four years. In other words, he has the same 
pupils three or four years instead of one year. 

The same order of procedure is followed in the next 
four years, or intermediate school. Here the teacher has 
his pupils for three years. In this department there is a 
deviation from the rule, namely, the principal is excluded 
from this rotary movement. He remains in charge of 
the highest grade always. I believe this is done to round 
off and polish the pupils’ knowledge before they finish the 
course of study. It seems hardly necessary to enlarge 
upon the advantages connected with this practice. They 
are obvious to any observant witness, although I admit 
there are disadvantages connected with it, also. On an 
impartial scale, however, the advantages will outweigh 
the disadvantages. I am confident of that. 


BOTANY NOTEBOOK. 


NevVER forget the related importance of both textbook 
and specimens. 


THE microscope is almost as important as the plant for 
the study of botany. 


“ PLants derive their sustenance from the mineral 
kingdom, and create food for animals.” 


Harpy the teacher of botany whose pupils were for- 
tunate enough to have sensible object teaching in their 
childhood. 


Teacu early, how and of what the parts of a plant are 
built up, and the functions they perform in its history as 
a living being. 

Stick closely to your “text” in teaching about plants. 
Do not wander recklessly from cryptogams to flowering 
plants. Know what you want to teach, and teach it. 


Have no fear to introduce, at the proper time, struct- 
ural and physiological botany; it can be made very at- 
tractive, dealing as it does with the inner and minute 
mechanism and activities of plants. 

Ir is a mistake to talk as though all botany must be 
studied from plants directly. It is as great folly to be 
ridiculously tied down to seeing and handling plants for 
their study as it was to be indifferent to them altogether. 
Have what you need, but no more. 


THE recorded observations of others are of greater value 
than any original observations of the student are likely 
to be, but he cannot appreciate those records except as 


he knows how much skill, patience, and knowledge it 
takes to make ordinary observations. 


Department of Mathematics. 


ll mmunications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D. 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 

2%. By James Shaw, Lafayette, Ind.—Solve the differential 
equation, 
dy + mtanriany = c. 

dx 
Solution by the Editor. 
Dividing by ctany and changing z to ¢, we have 


coty = coty (+) + tang oa 


Assume r¢ == . . . (2); 
then passing to logarithms, 
clogr = log siny + mlog sec? . . . (8). 


Differentiating (3), 


(2) = coty (1)% + (*) 


From (1) and (4), after determining the value of coty from (2), 
substituting, reducing, and representing ¢ — 1 by n, we have 


(5) 


which is a differential equation apparently not integrable unless 
n= 0. 
Solving (5) for m= 0, m= 1, m= 2, m= 53, and m= —1, 
we have respectively, op 
s = C9, 


«= (3) 


and s = Casing, 
which are the intrinsic equations of well-known curves. 

Recurring to the original differential equation, since the condi- 
tion n = 0 presupposes c = 0, we have after easy transformations, 
cotydy = — mtanzdr.. . (6). 

y = sin-'(Ceos™r) . . . (7). 


2sing 
1 — |’ 


23. By Miss Dora Webster, Atlanta, Ga.— Solve neatly the 


ti 
(3). 


and =2cryz.. 
First Solution by Mrs. Ella A, Matz, Reading, Pa. 


Pat y = Ax and z = ux; then by substituting in (1), (2), and 
(3), we obtain the continuous equation, 


Atm 144 
Derive from (4) the equations, 
(5), 


and (i+ ¢)+b=(14+4) +c... (6); 
then representing (a + 5 + c) by 2s, and eliminating, we have 
A= (s—b)+(s—a), 


and == (s —c) + (s—a). 
td 
Second Solution by the Proposer. 
Adding the given equations, 


ety t2=ryz(a+b+c)... (4) 
From (1), (2), (3), and (4), respectively, we have 
y+2 
2a 2b 
ety _ 
2c atb+c’ 
That is, if (a + b +c) = 2s, 


= = = H 
2(s — a) 2(s — b) 2s—c) (5); 
or by continuous multiplication, and reduction, 


w= +4) (6). 


From (5) and (6) values of x, y, and 2, similar to those given in 
the first solution, are readily 


—Our valued contributor, DeVolson Wood, M.A., C.E., Professor 
of Engineering in Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 

is of the ning an ny i j ° 
thane of general view of the subject are substan 


— The work of the artist is said to be immortal ; is the work of 
the teacher less so? Indeed, is it not more lasting than that of 
any other art ? The painter’s colors will fade and the canvas de- 
cay, but the soul pictures which the teacher paints on the canvas 
of the mind will never fade or decay. The marble of the sculptor 
will cramble to dust, but the soul statues which the teacher is 
shaping will last forever. All the great works of art were devel- 
oped from an ideal which dwelt in the bosom of the artist and di- 
rected and inspired his work. The noblest works in marble are 
the Apollo of the Vatican and the Venus of the Louvre; the mas- 
ter-pieces on canvas are perhaps the Transfiguration and the Sis- 
tine Madonna; the grandest music is heard in the Messiah of 
Handel and the Creation of Haydn; but the training of a human 
_ and furnishing it with all the rich endowments of spiritual 
ife and beauty is even a higher and grander work than any of these 
works, I believe that the highest art is the art of teaching ; and 
that the highest work of the artist is a noble manhood and a beauti- 


Sul womanhood.—Dr, Edward Brooks. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NEW PRONOUN NEEDLESS.” 


Mr. Editor :—In the last number of the JouRNAL, W. S. J. 
announces that a ‘‘ a new pronoun is needless.”” ‘True, but is not 
his use of an old one open to criticism ? He quotes, ‘‘ Every man 
and every woman delegates his and her (or their) rights to organ- 
ized society,’’ and, using the word “ one,”” mends thus: ‘ Every 
one delegates one’s rights,”’ ete. 

If a pronoun does not fit a sentence, let the sentence be made to 
fit the pronoun. Certainly the use of ‘‘one,’’ in the sentence 
quoted, is objectional, tautological, and inelegant. ‘‘ Men,’’ rep- 
resenting mankind, may stand for ‘‘ every man and every woman,”’ 
or, if it is desired to be more explicit, and women ’’ may be 
used. In either case “their’’ isthe right pronoun. The same 
meaning, however, is expressed by ‘‘ Every one delegates his 
(man’s) rights.” G. A. 8. 


TIA’PEPTA AND 


It was a happy thought of Samuel Hart, professor of Latin in 
Trinity College, to designate the two kinds of work which students 
in preparatory schools ought to do, by these two significant Greek 
words. But there is some difficulty in harmonizing the two para- 
graphs of his article, in the Classical Department of the JouURNAL 
of April 12. He thinks there is danger in two opposite direc- 
tions: one, that the work which he represents by wépepya. will 
not be well done; the other, that the {pya, or minutia of schol- 
arship will be neglected. Bat it should be remembered that 
mapepyov denotes ‘* something done over and above what is neces- 
sary.’ It is not in any sense necessary that much of this class of 
work should be done in the schools. It is not the kind of work in 
which much teaching is required, whereas in the minutie of scholar- 
ship, which the épya, as here used, denotes, patient and long contin- 
ued teaching is an indispensable requisite. Let the pupil be well 
trained in the minutic of scholarship while at school, and matters 
- history will come naturally and easily as they are required in after 

a. 


A pupil thoroughly disciplined in linguistic studies would be able 
in a short time with little effort to master all the history, either 
classical, ancient, or modern, which would be needed in the discus- 
sion of any question where a knowledge of history would be of ser- 
vice. So that there isno need of apprehension about the defects 
in our systems of education except in those departments where little 
or no advancement will be made without thorough and persistent 
instruction. 

The rdpepya will be a spontaneous outgrowth of the ‘pya when 
the latter has been wrought in its completeness and entirety. 

Boston, April 13. R. L. PERKINS, 


THE MOON AND THE EARTH, 


Inquirer asks in reference to the moon and earth, how can two 
bodies present the same side to each other always, when one re- 
solves more than twenty-seven times to the other’s once ? 

Astronomers distinguish quite clearly between the terms rotation 
and revolution. ‘The signification of the first is a turning on an 
axis like a wheel. This motion is characteristic of both the earth 
and moon, and also of the other planets as far as we can judge. 
It is performed by the earth in twenty-four hours and by the moon 
in somewhat over twenty-seven days. 

The earth performs its revolution around the sun in 36514 days, 
while the revolution of the moon is accomplished in twenty-seven 
days, seven hours, forty-three minutes, or in exactly the same time 
taken up by its rotation. It is wholly unnecessary to take into ac- 
count the motion of the earth, as the presentation of the moon’s 
surface to us is, with a slight exception, wholly dependent upon its 
own motions. 

If our satellite had no rotary motion, every portion of it would 
be successively presented to the earth during its revolution, but a 
peculiarity of the moon’s motions is that it rotates just once during 
its revolution, thus keeping one side continually turned toward the 
earth. We are enabled, however, on account of the iuclination of 
the moon’s axis to the plane of its orbit, to look around each pole, 
so to speak, at different periods of its revolution, 

We can also survey a portion of the other side by taking observa- 
tions at different relative itions on the earth’s surface, as we are 
carried by its rotation. Thus we have seen four sevenths of the 
moon’s surface instead of one half. 

Many theories have been advanced explanatory of the peculiar 
coincidence in times of the moon’s rotation and revolution. One 
which seems as reasonable as any is, that although the moon, by 
the centrifugal force of its revolution, keepsits position at a certain 
distance from the earth, the force of gravitation as exerted by the 
earth acts in such a way on one side of the moon as to keep that 
side always nearest to earth and thus influence the moon’s time 
of rotation. M. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE.” 


Here is a simple demonstration of the proposition proved by Mr. 
T. S. Price, JoURNAL of March 22, 1888, 


Drawing straight lines from the point of intersection of the three 
perpendiculars, then adopting the usua/ notation, we have— 


(px + pa + p3)s = As. 
o's Pr + p2 + p3= A. 
March 26, 1888. F, P. Matz. 


MA’AM, MADAM, OR WHAT? 


I have heard many persons say they wished the English language 
contained as good, or appropriate, or well-sounding a title for ladies 
as for gentlemen, to be used by inferiors in age and station to supe- 
riors in these same respects. We teach our boys and girls to say 
‘air’? and “‘ma’am”’ to elders, ete. is good, but 
‘* ma’am” is disliked by the appellee. ‘“‘ Yes’m’’ is still worse. 
‘Madam ”’ is not in general use. To require one to repeat sur- 
name is tedious and stilted, as ‘‘ Yes, Miss French”? or “ Yes, 
Mrs. Williams.’’ 

It is especially troublesome to know what to teach one’s own 
child to say in addressing the mother or lady teacher or lady neigh- 
bor. Please give us some advice. W. Ss. 

West Newton, Mass. 


DO WE NEED A NEW PRONOUN? 


As to the much-discussed, needed, or needless, new pronoun, in 
the common gender, singular number, for lack of it mistakes are 
abundant. Passing lightly the following from a well-known col- 
lege quarterly,—‘‘ which everybody read with all the more interest 


because they knew all the circumstances beforehand,’’— at the risk 
of being counted one of those dreadful ‘‘ captators verborum,”’ or a 
** scarabeeus grammaticus,’’ of the beloved ** Autocrat,’ I quote 
the following from his own charming writings: ‘‘ I wonder if any- 
body ever finds fault with anything I say at this table, when it is 
repeated. I hope they do, lam sure.’’ In the same writer's de- 
lightful ‘‘ One Hundred Days,’’ I find the words: ‘‘ tends to make 
everybody nervous when they hear the fog-bell whistle.’’ 

In spite of errors of this sort among talkers and writers of both 
small aud great repute, why shall we not accept. the situation, and 
without flinching, use ‘he,’’ ‘‘ his,’’ and ‘ himself,’’ in the com- 
mon gender in the singular, as we do the corresponding plural forms ? 
**One’’ or *‘ one’s” is correct but often awkward, asin ‘* Let 
every one attend to one’s lesson.”’ The writer says: ‘‘ Let every 
one attend to his lesson,’’ confident that the young ladies of the class 
will consider themselves included in the wholesome admonition. 

Bridgeport, Conn. J. D. B. 


THE TREE PUZZLE. 
(Printed by request.) 


Who can give answers to the ‘‘ Tree Puzzle’ ? 


1. What's the social tree, 
2. And the dancing tree, 
3. And the tree that is nearest the sea ? 
4. The dandiest tree, 
5. And the kissable tree, 
6. And the tree where ships may be ? 


7. What's the tell-tale tree, 
8. And the traitor’s tree, 
9. And the tree that is warmest clad ? 
10, The languishing tree, 
11. The chronologist’s tree, 
12, And the tree that makes one sad ? 


13. What's the emulous tree, 
14. The industrious tree, 
15. And the tree that never will stand still ? 
16. The unhealthiest tree, 
17. The Egyptian plague tree, 
18. And the tree neither up nor down bill ? 


19. The contemptible tree, 
20. The most yielding tree, 
21. And the tree that bears a curse ? 
22. The reddish-brown tree, 
23. The reddish-blue tree, 
24, And the tree like an Irish nurse ? 


25. What is the tree, 
That makes each townsman flee ? 
26. And what round itself doth entwine ? 
27. What’s the housewife’s tree, ‘ 
28. And the fisherman’s tree ? 
29. What by cockneys is turned into wine ? 


30, What's the tree that got up, 
31. And the tree that was lazy, 
82. And the tree that guides ships to go forth ? 
33. The tree that’s immortal, 
34. The trees that are not, 
35. And the tree whose wood faces the north ? 


36. The tree in a bottle, 
37. The tree in a fog, 
88. And what each must become ere he’s old ? 
39, The tree of the people, 
40. The traveler’s tree, 
41, And the sad tree which schoolmasters hold ? 


42. What’s the tree that has passed through the fiery heat, 
43. That half-given to doctors when ill ? 

44. The tree that we offer to friends when we meet, 
45. And the tree we may use as a quill ? 


46. What’s the tree that in death will benight you, 
47. And the tree your wants will supply ? 
48. And the tree that in travel invites you, 
49. And the tree that forbids yon to die ? 
—American Teacher, December, 1885. 


UNLUCKY FRIDAY. 


In response to the query about Friday I will say, it has long been 
known as a ‘‘doomsday,”’ and public executions were so generally 
set for Friday that it was called ‘*‘ hangman’sday.’’ Sailors gener- 
ally look with distrast upon it, and avoid weighing anchor upon 
that day. It is said to have been the day when Adam and Eve 
were created, and also that they ate the forbidden fruit on that day, 
but notwithstanding its unlucky reputation the following impor- 
tant events have occurred on Friday : 

Friday, August 21, 1492, Christopher Colambus started on his 
great voyage of discovery; Friday, Oct. 12,1492, he first discovered 
land; Friday, Nov. 22, 1493, he arrived at Hispaniola on his sec- 
ond voyage to America; Friday, Jan. 4, 1494, he sailed on his re- 
turn to Spain, and on Friday, Jane 13, 1494, he discovered the 
continent of America. On Friday, March 5, 1496, Henry VILI. 
of England, gave to Jobn Cabot his commission, which led to 
the discovery of North America. This document is the first 
state paper of England relating to America. Friday, Sept. 
7,1465, Melendez founded the city of St. Augustine, in Florida, 
the oldest town in the United States by more than forty years; 
Friday, Nov. 10, 1620, the ‘‘ Mayflower ”’ sailed into the harbor of 
Provincetown, Mass., and on the same day the Pilgrims on board 
her signed the famous compact which was the forerunner of our 
present constitution. Friday, Dec. 22, 1620, the Pilgrims made 
the final landing at Plymouth Rock. é 

Friday, June 16, 1775, Bunker Hill was seized and fortified ; 
Friday, Oct. 7, 1777, the surrender of Saratoga oceurred, which in- 
fluenced France to declare for the cause of the Americans; Friday, 
Nov. 25, ——, the Masonic Lodge was organized in North America ; 
Friday, April 8, 1646, the first known newspaper advertisement was 
published in the Imperial Intelligencer in England ; Friday, July 1, 
1825, General Lafayette was welcomed to Boston, and attended 


the laying of the cornerstone of Bunker Hill Monument; Friday, 


Friday, March 14, 1776, the Stamp Act was repealed in England; 
Friday, Nov. 28, 1814, the first newspaper ever printed by steam, 
the London Times, was printed; Friday, June 12, 1802, Alexander 
Von Humboldt, in climbing Chimborazo Mountain reached an alti- 
tude of 19,200 feet; Friday, June 3, the first steam vessel that 
ever crossed the Atlantic, the ‘‘Savannah,”’ sailed from Savannah 
to Liverpool ; on Friday the ‘‘Great Eastern’’ left the Irish Coast 
to lay the Atlantic Cable, and reached Heart’s Content, also on 
Friday. 
EMINENT PERSONS WHO WERE BORN ON FRIDAY. 

George Washington, Feb, 22, 1732; Sir Isaac Newton, Deo. 25, 
1742; Martin Luther, Nov. 10, 1543; Gen. Winfield Scott, June 
13, 1785 ; George Stephenson, June 9, 1781; Sir William 
Churchill, June 9, 1620; Thomas Sutton, June 9, 1532; Schén- 
hausen von Bismarck June 9, 1813; William Ewart Gladstone, 
Dec. 29, 1809; Benjamin Disraeli, Dec. 21, 1805. 

Friday is the Mohammedan Sabbath, and all disciples of the 
prophet desire their death to occur on this day. 

Boston, Mosss, JR. 


The poem from which the quotation, — 


* Now, if to be an April fool 
Is to delight in the song of the thrush,” 


is taken, is “‘ First of April,’’ by Mortimer Collins, and may be 
found in the ‘* April’? volume of Through the Year with the Poets. 
Medford. F, 


I should be pleased to find a play or series of tableaux containing 
scenes from American history, and suitable for pupils of from ten 


to fourteen years of age. An answer in your paper, if it would 
not be too much trouble, would be a great favor to us. 
Boston, Mass. J. F. P. 


In the Marb/e Faun Hawthorne says that Miriam’s name is that 

of a family well remembered by its association with one of the 

most shocking events of the century. Is this only an author's 

‘* Llind,” or has the name ever been known or guessed at ? 
Burlington, Vt. 


“IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING.” 


In reply to G. M., page 247 (last week), ‘‘It goes without say- 
ing”’ is from the French “‘ [or cela or va sans dire’’; 
it is needless to say. T. W. H. 
Cambridge. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Observance has a shade of meaning which refers to keeping strictly, 
like Sabbath observance. 
Obse vation, implies close attention, as to heavenly bodies. 
Discover, learn something which previously existed but was un- 
known. 
Invent, learn how to do or make by combination of forces, that 
which has not been done or made before. 
Conviction, the state of being convinced by proof or by con- 
science. 
Persuasion, the state of being convinced by argument. 
Regret, implies no shade of guilt or responsibility. 
Remorse, implies guilt and deep sorrow therefor. 
Repentance, implies change of character based on sorrow, 


ESTIMATING MEASURES, 


A pint of water weighs nearly 1 1b., and is equal to about 27 
cubic inches, or a square box 3 inches long, 3 inches wide, and 3 
inches deep. 

A quart of water weighs nearly 2 |bs., and is equal to a square 
box of about 4x 4 inches and 3% inches deep. 

A gallon of water weighs from 8 to 10 lbs., according to the size 
of the gallon, and is equal to a box 6 x 6 inches square, and 6, 7, or 
7} inches deep. 

A peck is equal toa box 8 x 8 inches square, and 8 inches deep. 

A bushel almost fills a box 12x12 inches square, and 24 inches 
deep, or two cubic feet. 

A cubic foot of water weighs nearly 64 lbs. (more correctly 62 
Ibs.), and contains from 7 to 8 gallons, according to the kind o 
gallons used. 

A barrel of water almost fills a box 2 x 2 feet square and 1} feet 
deep, or 6 cubic feet. 

Petroleum barrels contain 40 gallons, or nearly 5 cubic feet. 


YEARS OF AGE WHICH VARIOUS ANIMALS ATTAIN, 


Whale, is said to live, . .1,000 JBearissaidtolive,. . . 20 
Porpoise “ Rebdit“ “1,5. 49 
Horse 25 to 30 Squirrel ‘‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


One fourth of the surface of Norway is covered by forest:, 
The death rate of the earth is reckoned at sixty-seven a minute. 
One of the big redwood trees of California furnished 24,000. feet 


of lumber. 

The Southern Pacific Railway is laid for 1,200 feet on blocks of 
rock salt. In crossing the Colorado desert there was nothing else 
at hand for grading. 

The first mention of ice cream that is found in our history is in the 
account of festivities following Washington’s first inauguration as 
president, in the city of New York, in 1789, Among the ices used 
on that occasion was ice cream, which is said to have been prepared, 
or at least suggested, by Dolly Adams. 

A Boston man has calculated that of a 250,000 edition of one of 
the popular magazines the weight would be 94 tons; that piled 
over each other, they would form a mountain nearly 2,000 feet 
higher than Mt. Washington ; that placed end to end they would 


stretch 39 miles; that the sheets before folding would cover 300 


‘acres; and that the leaves placed end to end would extend across 


the continent.— The Critic, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, April 26, 1888.. 


Ouno is planning for a grand centennial. 

Cuautavuqua Assemblies never promised so well at 
this season. 

Tue trees which the children plant will endear school 
memories more than teachers can appreciate. 


Name the trees, label them, and have them ever after 
recognized by their names. Select poets, patriots, invent- 
ors, writers, discoverers, and honor their memories by 
such distinction. 

Dr. B. G. Norturop, of Connecticut, has done more 
than any other one man, probably, toward making Arbor 
Day national. He should be honored by special men- 
tion to the children on that day. 


Pant a good variety of trees. The black walnut, 
white ash, soft maple, catalpa, white willow, red elm, box 
elder, white pine, European larch, Norway spruce, burr 
oak, arbor vite, white oak, and black oak, are among the 
best varieties. 


Tue Schoolmasters’ Club was at its best last Saturday. 
George W. Cable was brilliant; Dr. A. H. Quint was 
brimful of fun that quickens thought; Principal Sewell, 
of Thayer Academy, brought the atmosphere of Canada 
pines to his associates, and E. P. Jackson, of the English 
High School, warned against overwork, with playful varia- 
tions. “ How to spend the Vacation ” was the topic. 


TREEs grow more rapidly than is generally supposed. 
Casper Hiller, of Pennsylvania, gives these results of his 
own planting. The white pine in 40 years was 72 inches 
in circumference ; hemlock in 40 years was 4 inches ; 
locustin 40 years, 50 inches; larchin 40 years, 54 inches; 
walnut in 35 years, 54 inches; sugar maple in 35 years, 
42 inches; silver maple in 30 years, 68 inches ; tulip 
poplar in 30 years, 60 inches; paulonia in 25 years, 72 
inches; catalpa in 25 years, 45 inches. 


FLatticu first called attention to a cast of mind that 
learns well at first, and then badly. Every teacher has 
experienced the disappointment of such cases, and not a 
few have blamed themselves ; not a few parents have cen- 
sured teachers unreasonably for loss of interest on the 
part of their children. It is a consolation to study the 
psychology of such cases,—a little good surface soil, but 
no depth of richness. They like every new teacher, do 
well in every new branch, take well to every new text- 
book. They will be so all through life. No amount of 
teaching, no skill in instruction, will furnish depth of soil. 
They make “smart men” in a shallow world, but there 


Cincinnati provides a systematic course of instruction 


in morals and manners, including lessons on cleanliness 
and neatness, gentleness, politeness, kindness to others, 
kindness to animals, love for parents and benefactors, re- 
spect and reverence, gratitude, thankfulness, obedience, 
truthfulness, purity, honesty, courage, honor, reputation, 
self-control, self-denial, confession of wrong, forgiveness, 
industry, evil speaking, profanity, bad habits, temptation, 
and civil duties. Instruction is given daily in connection 


with the half-hour opening exercises. 


Supt. Henry Sapty, of Iowa, makes a suggestion 
worth observing: “We do well to plant trees in every 
schoolhouse yard on this the birthday of ‘ the Old Com- 
mander.’ Let it be called ‘The Grant Tree’ ; let the 
little children, as they plant it, be taught to revere the 


263! name of him, who by his sword carved victory out of de- 


feat, and opened the way to peace for his distracted coun- 


try. So shall ‘The Grant Tree’ be to them a perpetual 


reminder of the debt they owe, not alone to him, but to 
the humblest Union soldier who sleeps in an unknown but 
not unhonored grave. The truest incentives to patriotism 
are found in the lives of the nation’s heroic dead.” 


ARBOR DAY, 


‘* The tree of the field is the man’s life.”’ 


Almost no modern departure is of greater importance 
than the introduction of tree-planting through the organ- 
ization of the school and the inspiration of the teachers 
and school officers. This means much more in some of 
the Western States than in the East, but it is correspond- 
ingly easier to observe it east than west. It has already 
spread far beyond the school limits, thousands of trees 
being annually planted by citizens, irrespective of school 
observance. 

Mr. Russell's exercise in the JourNAL of April 5, will 
be extensively used this year. The call for Arbor Day 
orations is already much larger than can be met. This 
observance means much more than the multiplication of 
trees, it means the interest of children and youth in all 
that is best regarding tree life and culture. The state 
superintendent of Iowa, puts it well when he says: 

Trees catch the sunshine, their branches echo with the twitter 
and song of birds, their cooling shades give life and strength to the 
grass and the flowers; these are the influences which draw the 
tender feet of childhood, and surely children should be taught to 
love and venerate the trees. To secure united effort and engage 
the hearty coOperation of old and young, in every neighborhood, in 
the laudable enterprise of beautifying schoolhouse sites, it is wel] 
to set apart a special day for the final labors of tree-planting, and 
the celebration of a suitable program. In furtherance of this aim, 
and that the growth of the trees may be emblematic of the heights 
attainable in human character, and that their care may devolve as 
a sacred trust and duty Arbor Day has been appointed. 


EXPERIMENT AT PRIVATE EXPENSE. 


One of the dangers threatening the public school system 
is that of experimenting at the demand of cranks. Not 
that all experiments are demanded by cranks,—far from 
it,—but every man, and some women, with hobbies, are 
going to demand that the place to reform the world is in 
the school, and will insist that their hobby be attached to 
the system at once. If the day shall ever come when the 
tax-payer shall suspect that the school is a mere side-show 
experiment scheme, then it is a doomed institution. But 
progress must be made. It will be almost as serious a 
matter for the public to suspect that the schools are not 
advancing, that they will not advance, because of the con- 
servatism of the authorities. These two dangers have 
caused much anxiety on the part of the friends of educa- 
tion. This danger will be averted whenever the experi- 
menting is at private expense. Mrs. Shaw, daughter of 
Prof. Louis Agassiz, of Boston, has set a noble example 
in this regard. At her own expense she has experimented 
in the introduction of kindergartens on a large scale. 
For six years she has been experimenting, until the work 
is now as reliable, is on as secure a basis of principle 
upon as mature a line of methods as the grammar schools, 
and the permanent expense is as definitely established. 


done at private expense. 
theories or radical changes are prepared to back their 


convictions in this way, and are prepared to prove the 
practicality of their ideas, there is little to fear from the 


era of educational experiments. 


dren, now on a basis that will require but $20,000 a year 
hereafter for their maintenance. Now her friends come 
before the school board and ask that the public adopt 
these schools, and the system as a whole, and they vote it 


unanimously. Mrs. Hemenway is experimenting upon 


the cooking school in the same way. In Philadelphia, 


New ¥ork, and Pittsburg the experimenting is largely 
When the advocates of special 


THE ART OF RAPID READING. 


The teacher, more than almost any business or profes- 


sional man, needs to acquire the art of reading skillfully 
and effectively without absorbing too much time. If he 
has to read in the old-time humdrum way, looking at each 
word, and weighing each sentence, he will be as far be- 
hind the age as the “ wooden plow” with which we have 
seen them seratch the soil in Mexico. Such reading has 
no more place in the habits of a busy teacher than 
the old way of spelling aloud each word not known at 
sight has in the habits of a pupil. There is sight-thought 
reading as valuable as sight-word reading. We train the 
little children to grasp the thought of a sentence the first 
time they read it. It has been a surprise to many of us 
that little children can learn to read any sentence, con- 
taining no new word, expressively and fluently the first 
time they see it. We are all mortified that we ever en- 
dured the heathenish ways of calling words, spelling the 
unknown. 


Those adults who train themselves to look down a page 


and know at a glance what its thought is, without calling 
each word mentally, have made no greater advance over 
those who call each word mentally as they read, than 
those children who read brilliantly at sight have over the 


a-b-c-darians. The teacher is the first to need this art 
both for his own application and for the skill to teach « 
to his pupils. 

The mental repetition of words in silent reading is a 
vicious, old-fashioned, bungling method that should be at 
once consigned to the archives of historical curiosities. 
An expert accountant never names, either orally or men- 
tally, the number added as he passes his eye up the col- 
umn, but merely the result, of each addition. If he 
were to add 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8,9, he would not say, men- 
tally even, 3 and 4 are 7, and 5 are 12, but would merely 
see the sum after each addition thus: 7,12, 18, 25, 33, 42. 
In much the same way we run our eye downa page with- 
out naming each word, but massing the thought, seeing 
the new thought after each idea is added to our store of 
knowledge. The teacher can in few ways do so much for 


himself and his work as in cultivating the art of rapid 


reading. 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL. 


Turspay Evenine, Juty 17: Reception, including a 
grand concert, by a chorus of 600 voices, and an orchestra 


of 75 pieces, followed by a Welcome from the City, and 
from the Teachers of San.Francisco, by E. B. Pond, 


mayor, and by J. W. Anderson, superintendent of schools, 
San Francisco. Responses, by Aaron Gove, Denver, 
Col., president; James H. Canfield, Lawrence, Kans., 
secretary; and W. E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass., first vice- 
president of the National Educational Association. 


Wepyespay Morning: ‘Literature in the Read- 
ing Courses of the Public Schools.—(a) The) Place of 
Literature in a Common School Education ; Horace E. 
Scudder, of Cambridge, Mass. (4) Practical Methods 
of Using Literature in Teaching Children to Read ; Supt. 
Leroy Halsey, of Battle Creek, Mich. (c) The Practical 
Value in Life of a Taste for Good Literature ; Mary L. 
Beecher, of Memphis, Tenn. Supt. W. B. Powell, of 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. D. B. Parkinson, of Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale ; Mary E. Burt, 
of Chicago, Ill; and others will take part in the dis- 


cussion. 


She has paid out $203,153, or more than 30,000 a 


will never be any depth. 


year, but she has sixteen kindergartens, with 9,453 chil- 


Evenina; How can our Schools best 
prepare Law-abiding and Law-respecting Citizens ?— 
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(a) Opening paper, with special reference to the knowl-| numbers were rendered with a freshness and heartiness that won 

edge most valuable to this end; Rev. Charles Dana Bar-| the sincere applause of the audience. Although the vocal devel- + gs Sa gine Se 

rows, D.D., S.F. (d) The Discipline most Valuabl tn opment of the chorus was not such as would be looked for in one lin aman! HILLS 
P — of more years, the rendition was very effective and highly creditable 4s — ‘ 


this End; Pres. Duncan Brown, of Highland University, to both Mr. Bill and his pupils. Miss Isabella Bill being unable to 


Kansas. (¢) The Culture most Valuable to this End ;| take the part credited to her on the program, that number was THE BABY’S HAND. 


Pres. James Baldwin, of Houston Normal Institute, pore and the Cone San Cee the audience by rendering Chubby and fair is the baby’s hand, 
H. S. Jones, of Erie, Penn.; Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Cam-| Pats A suggestive paper on advanced grade work was read by Setiow he deables bie litle fat Bat!” 
brid aia: «Biss; Gleanee Hh, Ai D.D Secretary G. A. Veazie, Jr., in which he pointed out the difficulties 
ge, 5 A ge Hi. inson, D.D., of Port- always encountered in utilizing the boys’ voices in advanced schools. Slender his fingers and daintily fine, 
land, Or. ; and others, will take part. At = wgrteny “ is nearing the transition state, or the period of Almost too small for a ring ; 
Taurspay Current Criticism of the Pub-|least becomes contracted in its range.” leis then a diffcalt matter| te beckons, his subjects incline, 
lic School System, and What Answ er.—(a) The Schools the should sing, or whether he should sing PI Waite wind 
Morality ; Prof. John W. Cook ? are depended on for the major part of the singing, and where, in 0 look at them now, do you think you could guess 
© c y 4 Cook, of Normal, Ill ; (6) They consequence, the boys lose interest and finally withdraw altogether. How much mischief those small hands can do ? q 
Fail to Give a Reasonable Mastery of the Subjects Stud-| The speaker had found it very effective to arrange what he called —— " 
t 


an alto-tenor part for such voices. Much depends on a frequent 
ied; Miss Lizzie J. Martin, of Indianapolis, Ind. (c) and thorough examination of the boys’ valeaz In recent cone a] It is hard to define true poetry, but it is a good deal easier to de- 


They Failto Give a Proper Preparation for Active Life ;| great deal has been done, through skillful singing masters and the | fine it than it is to write it. 
publication of music designed especially for this class, to bring these} The poor we have always with us,—and as every newspaper 


“i San Francisco, boys into hearty sympathy and earnest coiperation with the singing} reader Knows, this is peculiarly true of jokes 
iscussion wil follow by ex-Pres, William E. Sheldon, of | classes. The paper was discussed by Messrs. Tilden, Lincoln,| « Qonsider the lilies,’ quoted the preacher, and Bjones, in the 


Boston, Mass, and others. “Workings of the Teachers’ Mame, end * to Yes, it’s a good deal 
id Society,” Miss Nelli _ | cheaper to consider them now than it was about Easter. 
Ai ys ellie Owens, San Francisco An attraction of the season in art circles is the exhibition of Miss It isn’t that women talk more than men; it is only that men do 


Bertha Von Hillern’s latest paintings, which opened on Friday last | not have so much that is valuable to say. 


Tuurspay Eveninea: “ Practical” Kducation.—(a) 
at the gallery of Williams & Everett. The chief painting has for} There is no need to use strong words when you try involuntarily 
to walk over the family rocking-chair in the dark; you can sati 


The Psychological View ; Prof. James H. Baker, of Den- 

. " motive a legend of the fourth century, and is entitled ions Dig- 
ver, Col. (6) The Popular View,—Education as a Prep- ging a Grave for St. Paul.” e other pictures are wooded land- your feelings just as well by smashing all the vases and bric-’-brac 5 
aration to Earn a Living; Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lan-| scapes, portraying scenes in the South and far West. This exhibi-| your wife has on the mantel. a 
caster, Penn. (c) Where Should General Education have merit, makes strange bed-fellows, but they don’t get much 


End, and Special Education Begin? Supt. J. M. Green- * * * When the country paper gets a new dress, the editor’s wife has 


wood, of Kansas City, Mo. The discussion of this theme| Worcester teachers, in a very quiet way, are taking the lead in| to go without one. 


: aos sensible, extra-professional labors. They have a Natural Histo If it had been Elisha instead of Daniel that was cast into the 
will be opened by George P. Brown, of the Illinois School : ? : = | Hows? den, the profit-sharing system would very likely have been : 


Society, from which they derive much pleasure and profit. Some 
rn al y P P goo d 
Relation of the State t0| each season, ‘The committee in charge of the arrangements this/ hearers what a wicked place the to, unless he goes just 
School Books and Appliances.—(a) The General Func-| year are Daniel W. Abercrombie, principal of the Worcester Acad- | himself to see ? 
tion of the State in Such Matters; Hon. John Swett, of emy i ; T. yor on has boon obsarved that negroes are killed by lightaing, 
. ° orcester Polytechnic Institute, 1s season, James Jenkins, o niess a stroke of lightning can t a chance at a negro when 
San Francisco, Cal. (4) What the National Government} Dix Street School, has given a course of astronomy, | isn’t standing up, it eg 
is Doing Through the U. S. Geological Bureau, Helpful | dealing particularly with the physical features of the moon, scenery! Women are angels, beyond a doubt; the trouble is, they know it. 
h " 4 of the moon, the moon and tides, and the nebular hypothesis, using : 
to the Schools; A. H. Thompson, of the U. S. Geological | the finest lantern slides of photographs of the moon, showing the| The true inwardness of the scheme of giving away ‘‘ a Waterbury 
watch with every suit of clothes’’ has never been exposed. The 


i “vey. ; _| meuntain ranges, craters of volcanoes, earthquake fissures, beds of 
Survey (¢) Should the State Furnish Books and Ap ancient oe eto. Ji Chauncey Lyford, of the Winslow Street | shrewd clothier knows that by the time the customer gets the watch 
wound up, the clothes will be worn out and he will have to buy an- 


pliances Free? Supt. R. W. Stevenson, of Columbus, O. School, gave a course of ten lectures in botany, dealing with native 
f The discussion will be conducted by Supt. Thomas Tash flora, illustrating his lessons by specimens, charts, drawings, and | other suit. 
’| the stereopticon. The committee issue their invitations in tasteful] The politician who says he doesn’t want a second term of office ; 


of Portland, Me.; State Supt. L. S. Cornell, of Denver, | style, generally knows that he can’t get it. 


Coir; pias Supt. E. E. Higbee, of Harrisburg, Penn. ; Bostonians are planning to go to San Francisco by the wholesale. iq 
and others. F : Alonzo Meserve of the Bowdoin School has general charge of the 
Fripay Eventna: What is Needed in our Educa-| party that goes over the Hoosac Tunnel, Chicago, Milwaukee, and GENERAL EPITOME. 


tional System to Secure Respect for Common Labor or|St. Paul route, and Alfred Bunker of the Quincy School has gen- — . 
Wage-working.—(a) What is the True American Idea|°! charge of the party going over the Albany route, both going [From April 18 to April 24 Inclusive.] 

over the Union Pacific, from Omaha. Some are planning the water Mr. Dill a 
of Labor? Geo. T. Winston, of the State University of | route to New by cost $50 to and| Cuba 
from New York to New Orleans, including meals, staterooms, ete.| ~ “resi 

North Carolina. (b) The Influence of Polytechnic In-| (vin thon cost $60.50 to and from New Orleans to San Francisco. | — Ephraim G. Squier dead. 
— Max Strakosch seriously ill. 


struction; Pres. Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee Wakren WINTHROP, = Denth of Ge 
Normal School, Alabama. (c) The Influence of Ethical — Strikes prevailing in Germany. 
Instruction ; Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Johns Hopkins Tole 
University. Discussion opened by State Supt. Oscar H. BRIEF MENTION. - Toenset won the race at Pensacola, i 
Cooper, Texas, with a short paper on the Influence of the 

— Mme. Adelina Patti is said to be preparing her autobiography | — utcike of the hukere Chicane | 


Correct Economic Instruction ; followed by Pres. E. H. 
— Large peach crop expected from Delaware this year. i 


for early publication in London and Paris. 
Two sons of Charles Dickens and one son of Anthony Trol-| — Queen Victoria and Emperor Joseph lunch at Innsbruck. 


— Dr. Alonzo Clark, of New York, by will leaves $50,000 to} — The Emperor's condition variable. Blood poisoning feared. 


|.Williams College. He was a graduate of the class of 1828. — Boulanger’s election viewed with concern at St. Petersburg. 
— Senator Edmunds urges Minister Phelps for the chief justice- 


BOSTON LETTER. — Mr. Thomas Nast is to make his home among the Los An-| | - 
ship. 
geles journalists, who have founded a colony at Ramona, Cal. = The svitshmen on tho C. B. & Q., at K City, have 
— Yale’s new college library building, the gift of S. B. Critten-| struck. 
den, of Brooklyn, will be the largest in the country, and probably| — Hosts of Roumanian insurgents killed in battle with the 


troo 
the finest. It will be ready for use next fall. oP The Ohio and Georgia Republican State Conventions indorse 


Richard Henry Stoddard and wife are in the city, much to the det} — The late Chief Justice Waite was 72 when he died. Justice Sicouan, 
light of their friends. ——Col. T. W. Higginson is doing the cause | Bradley is 75; Matthews, 64; Harlan, 55; Blatchford, 68; Gray,} — General Crook to be assigned to the department of the 


of education a great service through his ‘‘Men and Women’’|60; Field, 72; Miller, 72; and Lamar, 63. Missouri. : . 4 
contributed weekly to Harper’s Bazaar.—Lillian Whiting of} — Gen. T. J. Morgan has the deep sympathy of his many friends sete a of William B. Dinsmore, president of the Adams Ex 
in the loss of his son, Fritz Starr Morgan, who died April 13, of/" _ students and Boul ists rioting in Paris and dispersed by 


Mrs. Francis W. Parker,—Frank Stuart Parker,—is in town for 
two weeks, lecturing at Prof. Moses True Brown’s Munroe School 
of Oratory, visiting schools, and enjoying old-time friends. —— 


the Traveller never fails to speak au appreciative word for teachers 

in literature. ——Cambridge is planning great things for her youth | diphtheria, in the sixteenth year of his age. the police. . f - 
through the Rindge gifts for educational purposes. Superintendent} — « Saat ” Miller, the recently deceased millionaire, had one| — The flood at Winona, Minn., has done damage to the extent 

Cogswell and Principals W. F. Bradbury and F. A. Hill are] fan cy apart from money-making. This was for Scott’s of Agnew, tho distinguished New Yok physi- 


specially interested in the plans and their development. ——Somer- ‘ 
ville is anticipating the coming of Supt. C. E. Meleney, who begins | »vels, which he is believed to have read through once a year for cian, is dead. ‘ ‘ 0 
ver next week.—The — — enthusiasm or is being a a score of years. — plea bas Moses Fraley, leading speculator in the St. Louis 
idly awakened hereabouts. Committee on Education in the} Mr, W. H. Dole, th ll-known translator of Russian novels, | gtain markets. 
legislature has never been more busy than this year, too busy for|. by: — Clerical journals in Mexico endeavoring to stir up anti-Amer- 
its comfort. ——Tenure of office for teachers moves slowly, but it is|'* 8'V'™S Course * |ican sentiment. 
as sure to come as the morrow’s sun is to rise. The recent aunoy-|Mr. Dole was formerly literary editor of the Philadelphia Press,) — Teller Hamerd of the Fort Pitt National Bank, Pittsburg, 
ing episode in the official life of Master Alfred Bunker is sure to| and afterwards of The Epoch. has absconde ; ; 

its coming. Already a teacher’s oo is five times as —— — Prizes to the amount of $250 have been offered to the pupils a Ce ree uniformed Blaine men will go from Kansas 

i beca i i i i —_ ‘ i icago. 
of of public and private schools, by Treasure Trove, New York, for Thirty deaths from the explosion in the St. Helen colliery, 
intendent, Joshua Davis, of whom I recently spoke at length, a|the best original short stories: First prize is $100 in cash ; second Workington, Eng. ‘ 
com and gold: prize, $50; third prize, $25, ete. ot the treasury of Greece arrested for embez- 
; George L. hi Mass 000, 
scbool, and the poem by Mr. Hawes, sub-roaster in the high sehool. bs National Academy of Sciences confers the Draper medal 
——The Sub- Clab dined at Y last week, with H. | on Professor Pickering. 
H. Sean soiling. Bs on ladies’ pri beg py a fine musical and | College at twelve, and graduated at fifteen, being, with two excep- P -_ roe towns oe the Mississippi suffering from an over- 
elocutionary entertainment.——Messrs. Emerson and Proctor of the | tions, the youngest graduate on record. ow, Dubuque especially. : 
pn pos high school were in town this week studying our schools <=> Raleante examinations for the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- autinn tana 42,242 seals, the largest catch ever 
~—— * * * nology will be held in Boston, at the Rogers Building, on May 31) _"Chamber of Deputies expresses confidence in the Minister of ' 
and June 1. For the convenience of applicants outside of New| War, and refuses to indorse the scheme for a Panama Canal lottery. 


The most prominent feature at the meeting of the New England 

Public School Teachers’ Association was a chorus of fifty voices| England examinations will be held on the same dates in New York, 
Philadelphia, Montreal, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Fran- 

— Speak a good word for the JOURNAL, 


from the Beverly High School, under the direction of Mr. C. R. 
Bill, supervisor of music in the Beverly and Peabody schools. Two cisco, Washington, Nashville, St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Santa Fé. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the prese 


in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


nt variety in the size and form of printing paper, | proportion, compound partnership, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi-| There are no puzzles, but an abund 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 


le is new, 
teach ils to think as well as to figure. Every example } 
cabednad ompantily for the place it occupies. No space is given to 


ts, exchange compound 
compound interest, equation of — system. 


ance of simple, sensible, usable 
be furnished the pupils of every grammar 
metic, where committees dare not 
densed a textbook. 


problems. It ought to ' 
school as a supplementary arith 
pin their faith to so carefully con 


Tue Carp ano Nature; or, Geography-Teaching 
Hyde Park: Bay 
State Publishing Co. 216 pp., 74gx5. Price, $1.00. 

This author will be remembered by our readers for his clear, 
ete, attractive article in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of 
March 22. This book from beginning to end, has all the charac- 
teristic merits of that article. By his writings, summer school 
courses of instruction, and institute lectures, he has become a rec- 
ogniz-d leader in teaching geography by sand-modeling, and he 
has successfully applied other modern improvements in geography- 
He distinguishes between geography which spans a 
life-time, and the common school study as a natural sequence of a 
subject beginning in primary grades, and unfolding along the entire 
The advanced work springs from the root in the element- 
ary, and it is this unity of growth which he specially emphasizes. 
The great value and the special feature of the book lies in his ex 
haustive treatment of continental relief, and the best methods of 


with Sand-Modeling. By Alex. E. Frye. 


compl 


teaching. 


course. 


representing physical features upon the sand-table. 
teachers, by detailed directions and illustrative lessons, 


the sand in making reliefs of the home district, and the different 
continents. ‘The book also contains nearly a thousand suggestive 
questions on the forces of nature, the motions of the earth, plants, 
and animals. One of the most healthful signs of the times in 
methods is the production of books of which this is an admirable 
representative, — books that deal graphically with principles ; books 
that make the teacher think, as well as the pupils. The theory of 
making pupils think has come into disrepute wherever the teacher 
33 himself tied down to old methods in such a way as to show no 
Every bock of 
this kind makes the teacher think ; and the moge extensive its use, 
Several pages are given to 
the ‘ Teacher’s Library of Geography,’’ in which are grouped 
under twelve heads the seventy-five best books for teachers’ use 
and reference; also a list of supplementary readers for children in 
geography ; also a library of travel containing nearly two hundred 


tendency to think sharply and independently. 


the more creditable to the profession. 


titles of books well classified. 


HawTHorne’s “ Lirrte DArryDOWNDILLY 
AND OTHER STORIES, WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES.’’ Riverside Literature Series. 


“toston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 7x4}. 170 pp. 


40 cents. 


Hawthorne’s death day, May 19, rather than his birthday, July 
4, is usually observed by the schools. No greater honor can b 
done his memory, no better literary service can be done the pupils | Society, Boston and Chicago; 75 cents, 
tian to read with them for the next few weeks these rarest exam- 
There are fourteen 
papers in the book, no one of which is too long for a fifteen min- 


ples of American literature for children. 


utes’ reading lesson. 


The Presbyterian Synod of Illinois passed a series of resolutions | offer. 
recently, condemning the public school system for supplanting the 


masters in thought and literature by cheap imitations. 


dent that the theological giants (?) little knew that, for the first 
time in the world’s history, we live in an age when the best things ever 
written for little people, children, and youth, are skillfully ab- 
stracted from the works of these masters, elegantly prepared, at 
trifling cost, and placed within the reach of the pupils; and not 
only so, but for the first time in American history, there is such 
flexibility in the system that teachers are not only privileged, but 
encouraged, to lay aside from time to time the familiar reading- 
book, and allow the children to revel for days in the works of the 


men who gave us a literature. 


Form Lessons, TO PREPARE FOR AND ACCOMPANY THE 
Srupy oF Number. By W. W. Speer, Cook County Normal 


School Series. 8x54. Englewood, Il. 


The author knows what he wishes to teach, and how to teach it; 
knows where and how to begin, and what is more to the point, 
where and how to leave off ; knows how to teach form, simply, di- 
rectly, forcibly, and how to make such teaching of highest use, 


both in teaching numbers and language. 


* The constant test of the pupil’s observation must be the accu- 
racy of his expression’’ is the motto of the author who chooses 
forms because their comparison is definite, and demands accuracy 
of expression in description. To those who have taught numbers 
and language for any years without seeing the possibilities in the 
use of form, modern methods are such a revelation as to make them 
wish they might begin over again, and do systematically and skill- 
fully what they have done inaccurately and disconnectedly. 


Werner's Directory or Exocurionists, READERS, 
LECTURERS, AND OTHER Public INsTRUCTORS AND EN- 
1 By Elsie M. Wilbor. 8x5}. 390 pp. 
$3.00. New York, 48 University Place: Edgar S, Werner. 
What next ? Here is the Jast book one would ever expect to 
Who ever had the time. 
patience, and ingenuity to get up such a book ? Here are 10,000 
pieces for declamation and recitation, catalogued ; 2,500 dialogues ; 
cities and towns in the United States of over 1,000 population ; 
Young Men’s Christian Associations ; Masonic Lodges; Odd Fel- 
lows’ Lodges ; Grand Army Posts ; School Officials ; Chautauqua Cir- 
cles in the United States and Canada; alsothe History and Bibliog- 
raphy of English Elocution, Portraits and Biographical Sketches of 
Prominent Elocutionists, Lecturers, etc. It would have saved us 
much time could we have had this io our early professional and bus- 
iness life. Every teacher who is to have an exhibition will find 
here 12,500 pieces and dialogues from 400 works, within the reach 
of every teacher, the highest priced being 40 cents. O£ course it 
would be of much greater value if the pieces were classified, but 
that is too much to ask; and the title, together with the book 
from which it is taken, usually shows very nearly the character of 
the selection. There is a great deal in the book for which the teacher 
will care very little ; but the person who wants to lecture will 


TERTAINERS. 


meet, even in this age of surprises. 


By John Burroughs. 


APERS. 
Suarp Eyes anp Orner P Mifflin, & Co. 


Riverside Literature Series. Boston : Houghton, 


The teacher who dc 
will take in every living thing, 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


RECEPTION AT THE TRADE SCHOOLS AND City 
CoLLEGE.—Mr. WEBB’s ACADEMY 
FOR SHrp-BUILDERS. 
[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL] 
New York, April 19, 1888, 


The commencement and ‘reception season is dawning again. 


Many New Yorkers took great pleasure in the closing reception at 

cin does not know what a lively interest children | he trade schools on First Avenue and 67th street, and in examin- 

as seen under the inspiring leader- |; rk done in that block of low-roofed buildings where Col, 
ing the wo 


ship of John Burroughs, deserves public sympathy. The es R. T. Auchmuty has for seven years been gradually establishing thor- 


dle, their minds work, their 


» ki 
who has learned how their eyes i read hie pages which not 


spirits revive, their interest abia 8, ast 
only photograph, but illumine nature, 
or placing within the reach of 


can hardly conceive of a child w 
ested in reading, under the 


irds, in the chapters on F : 
Bisel,” Weather Wise Muskrat,’’ Cheating of Squirrels,’’ 


with nature through such pages as these. 


for immediate publication, an authorized translation of Count Tol- 
stoi’s latest work, Life, which bas been suppressed in Russia, pend- 
ing an investigation by the censor of jts religious doctrines. 


Paolo Mantegazza’s Testa, A Bovk for Boys. It is a companion 
book to DeAmicis’s Cuore. ‘The translation will be made under 
the supervision of Prof. L. D. Ventura, of Boston, and of the Sau- 
veur Summer School of Languages. 


Ticknor’s Paper Series still retains its hold on the 
public favor, and its pretty olive-and-red volumes will be much 
sought for the coming season, The next volumes to appear will be 


For the many who mourn the loss of loved and loving 
friends Rev. J. M. Greene has published, under the title The 
Blessed Dead, four sermons: ‘* Where are They ?”’ ‘* Shall Never 
Die,”’ Heaven a Home,” and ‘‘ Degrees of Bliss in Heaven.” 
These tender and comforting words will bring peace to many a 
wounded heart. Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 


rett , is the modest title of a modest book, which nevertheless con- 
tains work of greater merit than some more pretentious volumes 
Many of the translations are from Ubland, Heine, Goethe, 
and Riickhert; of the original poems ‘‘ The Legend of St. Chris- 


Rand Avery Co., Boston, 


handbook for travelers on the Continent and the British Isles, and 
through Egypt, Palestine, and Northern Africa (54 x 3}, 225 pp. 
75 cents), a reliable and readable summary of all that is ‘indispens 
able toan American abroad. There are several pages of *‘ Travel 
in Frolish, French, German, and Italian, giving in those 
languages all the most important phrases, 


Tuat famous story-teller, A. L. O. E., gives us, 
through her publishers, ‘I’. Nelson & Son, of London and New York, 
1 new tale, Driveninio Evile. ‘The narrative is not much in itself 
but the book is of deep interest because it sets vividly before the 
reader the persecutions to which the Hugenots of France were sub- 


the pages of a history, we are glad this book has been printed. 


cobs and Augusta L. Brouer, designed for schools. Each folio in 


spaces for drawing from nature, and for a sketch from imagination 
and two or three definitions of technical terms. Each book has at 
the end a number of stories of great artists. There is a great va- 


the artistic talent. A handbook for the guidance of teachers ac- 
companies the series. The series is highly commended. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


translated by H. W. Brown; price, $1.50. New York: D leton & Co, 


#1 50. oston: Silver, Rogers, & 


by Annie H. Holmden; : 
Annie ite Price, B1.75, New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


The Grammar School Reader (Vol. f.); i 
Science Reader; price, 60 cents. Interstate History 

Three Kingdoms: A Handbook of the Aga on; | 
Ballard; price, 75 cents. New York: The Writers Pub. Co, 


A_C. McClurg. 
Taxation, its Principles and Methods; 

White; price, $1.00. New York: G. Pp. Putnam's Sons and notes by Horace 
Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledge and Lan uage (Vol. V 


riety in these books suited to hold the pupil’s attention and develop | ‘ 


ough theoretical and practical schools of instruction in the American 


will thank the publishers], .qes, The schools this year have had eyening classes in plumb- 
school children a hundred pages of ing, stone-cutting, brick-laying, fresco painting, house and sign 
the cream of Burroughs's works, by making a price so light. We painting, plastering, carpentry, wood-carving, and blacksmith’s 
ho would not be wa a work; and day classes in plumbing, house and sign painting, stone- 
thoughtful teacher’s leadership, about) oitting, and tailoring. The school has been remarkably successful 
“Sharp Eyes,” ‘‘A Taste of Maine during the past year. None but respectable lads who can read 
i itted, and th ho are found undesirab] 
“Fox and Hound,” and “ The Woodchuck.” This is the season tall, use of tools 
of all the year for the reading of this book; and that must be a rials, are low, and those who can are allowed in some departments to 
how to use| very unwise school committee that will not insist that pupils lay work for pay. These schools, although receive? with disfavor by 
aside their regular school readers for a little genuine converse] +). trades at first, are now heartily recommend: d, and some of the 
best instructors and leading officers are men whose attention was 
first called to them by apprehension of their injury to the trades. 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowett & Co., New York, announce] The schools are announced as managed neither in the interest of 
nor in opposition to any trade ——— but ney 4 provide 
thorough theoretical and practi novledge in the American 
handicrafts in the best way and the shortest possible time. The 
. visitors, especially the journeymen and master mechanics present, 
D. C. Hearn & Co. announce for June a translation of spoke in hearty praise of the work placed on exhibition, 


* * * 
In the line of hand education there has been another interesting 


school exhibition,—the reception at the College of the City of New 
York, or Free Academy. The new workshop, the chemical and 
physical laboratories, the natural history hall, and the new draw- 
ing room were thrown open to the public toshow improved methods 
Len Gansett, a Southwestern story by Opie P. Read Clara Louise | of instruction, as well as natural history collections, the casts of the 
Burnham’s Next Door, and Mr. Howells’s The Minister’s Charge. Elgin marbles, electrotypes of Greek and Roman coins, photo- 
graphs of works of art, improved apparatus in chemistry, physics, 
and applied mathematics. The laboratories and shops were in 
operation. Some students were at work as in ordinary class exer- 
cises. Besides receptions to exhibit manual training and the work- 
ing collections, with the students actually engaged in work at the 
bench, forge, or desk, it is intended in the future to have public 
lectures, purely literary or scientific, by various professors, present- 
; d ing popularly, from time to time, the advances made in their re- 
Poems AND TRANSLATIONS, by Lewis Frederick Star-| spective departments. 


* + 
William Henry Webb, formerly a ship-builder of this city, has 


made application to the legislature to found, establish, and endow 
topher’’ is one of the best, while ‘* The Origin of the Dade”’ is aj an academy and home for ship-buildersin New York. His purpose 
relishable piece of humor. ‘The volume is well gotten-up by the| ig to provide a theoretical and practical school for the education and — 
training of ship-builders and makers of marine engines, a home for 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York (Clarke & Carruth,|the aged and disabled followers of that ancient trade and their 
Boston), publish Thomas W. Kuox’s Pocket Guide for Europe, a wives or widows who may be in need. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN COUNCIL. 


(Continued.) 


THURSDAY MORNING, April 12. 
The morning session opened with a ‘ talk’’ on the education of 


jected during the reign of Louis XIV. ; and because so many peo-| the blind by Prof. Frank Battles, of the Philadelphia Institution for 
ple will read in story form what they will not look at if found on the Blind, He outlined the work done by the school with which 
: he was connected. We must reach the blind children through the 
aN ly os . O- 16 a Place, New York, have seeing children. ‘There are many difficulties in the way of getting 
padiished a Graphic System of Olyect Drawing, by Hobart B. Ja- the children to attend the schools for the blind. The industrial 
the four drawing books of the series, contains a sketch of som ed features of these schools enable those who are sightless to fit them- 
simple object, showing the steps necessary to take in drawing it, | Selves to earn a livelihood. A gentleman in this city, who was a 
a number of curves or rectilinear forms of common occurrence, | pupil at this institution, is doing a good business as a broom-maker. 


Selection and Transfer of Teachers. 
Supt. W. H. Shelley, of York, read a thoughtful paper on the 


‘Selection and Transfer of Teachers.” 


The dignity and grace of a noble manhood and a true woman- 


hood are the result of the combined and multiplied agencies of the 
well-ordered home and the well-taught school, modified by the acci- 
dental circumstances and surroundings of companionship. The sur- 
—_ of the arg has been the law of animated creation from the 

ginning, and there are scarcely any limitations to the law of 
Tuternational Education Series: The Senses and the want; by W. Preyer; | @ffinity or selection. The tcathes edieaih his own calling, and as a 
An Uncloseted Skeleton; by Lucretia Peabody Hale and EE i conscientious man or woman one should not be swayed by the 
Bynuer: price, 60 cents — Atlanta’s Race and Ot an motive of making this high vocation a stepping-stone 
Karth ; by am Morris; price,75 cents. Boston: Ticknor| lucrative sph f ivi is i i 

0.7 : sphere of activity, but rather because of his interest in 

Prine les and Practice of Morality; by Ezekiel Gilman Robinson; price, childhood and special ability as a teacher. He who chooses this 
The Ancient World and Christianity; by E. De Pressensi, D.D.; translated ome amoold page es himeelf carefully for the work. 


The first aim in the examination of candidates for a position as 


teacher should be to know what special preparation has been made 
for the work. The crucial test of educational work is the quality 
om rhe ssiz Association; by Harlan H. | of instruction and the character deveioped, and no superintendent 

storie Waterways; by Reuben Gold Thwaites; price, $1.28. Chicago: | °F board of directors is justified in putting any teacher into a school- 


room, who is not specially prepar i i i 
Delle Finanze” of Dr. Luigi Cossa; with by and develop the highest character. each “y selected without 


Teachers are selected without 


ns. any assurance of tenure of office beyond the term of one school 
cloth. 40 cents: half morocco, 55 cents. New York. Joke price,| year, which frequently means Whar 


find an opportunity to mail tens of thousands of circulars, at limit- | Mend, eto, ele: by Edward P. Roe; price, 25 cents. New York: Doaa, | “ward the dignity of a profession can be made on such a slight 


less expense, and can be sure that every one of them will reach 
some interested party in every lecture-going community in America. 


ELEMENTs OF PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


son. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


been a business man as weil as a teacher T bie G. Hall; 
i » and he makes theory Saving Test Problems in Arithmetic; by M. H Lowell i—— Teachers’ Labor. 
bend gracefully to business methods and necessities, The aim is to Philadelphia yh Sea and Other Poems; by John Preston Campbell. 


145 pp. 7x5. Price, 55 ets, | Boston: 
_ Mr. Payson has been for mavy years distinguished for his success 
in getting jhe best of “staying qualities’’ in teaching practical 
arithmetic, and this little textbook presents all the varieties of | lic Instructors, and Entertainers; edited by Elsie M 


ractice by which the perm i 
pra y permaneut results were attained. Mr. Payson] Drawing Made Easy (2d Series); by Ab 


Yankee Girls in Zul : 
New York: Worthiz at by Louise Vescelius-Sheldon; illustrated. 


Loyalty George; by Mrs. Parr: pric 
For sale in Boston by L 
Nature Readers: Seaside and’ Wars 


Negro Myths from the G la Coast; . ee, 
Mimmine Coast; by Charles ones; price, $1.00. 

Much Ado yout Nothing: 

New York: Cassell & Shakespeare; 
Werner's Directory of Elocutioniste, Readers 


10 cents. 


: Lecturers. and Other Pub- 


New York: EdgarS Werner. - Wilbor; price, $3.00 


Lippincott Co. 


tenure as six months? Cana bett 

method of selecting teachers ? er way be found than the present 
Wayside (No. 1): by Jul should be thorough on essential sub- 
Containing Ex- Brice. sample copy. 26 conta. Dic. fleath julia McNair Wright; satisfactory testimonial as to character should be 


required, 
ercises for Class Drill, both Oral and Written. By John P. Pay- Sharp Eyes and Other Papers; by John Dertonguer’ Price, 15 cente.— 


(2) Sound health should be insisted upon. 
(3) ite candidate should be accepted under eighteen years of age. 
(4) Mere graduation from acity high school should not entitle 


one to a certificate, 


(5) Graduation from a state normal esheel should be prima facie 


evidence of preparation for admission to the profession. 


(6) Mere technical questions shoul i 
( Directors must edvance the is raised. 
(S) After initial examination and issuance of provisional certifi 
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April 26, 1888. 


cate, a test of at least two years should be required under careful 
supervision, with a methodic course of a study and reading, followed 
by a second examination. 

(9) A competent committee, selected by the board, should assist 
the superintendent in the examination, and the written opinion of 
each should accompany the certificate. 

(10) The salaries of teachers should be graded according to the 

ears of successful experience. 

(11) Teachers should be selected with special reference to their 
adaptation to the grade assigned. 

(12) The first year’s work should secure the maximum of efficiency 
and enthusiastic talent. 

(18) Teachers should be retained in the grade for which they 
have special adaptation. 


Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Supt. George J. Luckey, of Pitts- 
burgh. Practically speaking, it is impossible to get a teacher who 
meets the requirements of Superintendent Shelley's paper for thirty 
dollars a month. So longas teachers are poorly paid, many of the 
best men and women engaged in the work will seek other employ- 
ments. Scholarship should be an important requirement. Poor 
scholars never make good teachers. 

Supt. L. R. Fowler, of Dunmore, agreed with Superintendent 
Shelley that the ideal of the teacher should bea high one. We 
make a mistake in grading our teachers, and as a result the inex- 
perienced are put in the primary schools. 

Supt. C. A. Babeock, of Oil City, thought the preliminary exam- 
ination of the teacher should be a searching one. Scholarship is 
not simply one of the requirements of the teacher ; it is the require- 
ment. ‘Teachers should know the true ends of theirwork. He be- 
lieved that teachers should first be placed in the primary schools, 
and from these be promoted to the higher grades. 

Superintendent Buehrle thought that the salaries of teachers 
should be based on efficiency, and not on scholarship or experience. 

The discussion was continued by Sapt. G. W. Desh of Bethlehem, 
Sapt. F. M. Bullock of New Castle, Supt. G. W. Phillips of Scran- 
ton, and Supt. Z. X. Snyder of Reading. 


Examination and Qualification of Teachers. 


_ “Examination and Qualification of Teachers’’ was the subject 
a a well-prepared paper read by Supt. R. M. McNeal, of Dauphin 
unty. 

After calling attention to the danger, in this age of machinery, 
to putting too much reliance on courses of study, modes of teaching 
and mechanical appliances, and declaring the teacher to be the most 
important factor in the education of the child, the writer proceeded 
to discuss the necessary qualifications of the teacher. 

The first qualification necessary for a teacher is scholastic attain- 
ments. So long as teachers are employed whose knowledge of the 
subjects taught is scarcely equal to that of the pupils under their 
instruction, we can not look for great advancement in the schools. 
Tax payers have a right to demand teachers in every way compe- 
tent for their work. It is the duty of every community to give the 
children the best education that the means of the district will allow. 
Good scholarship is needed in the teacher to command respect and 
confidence of the pupils. 

Professional qualifications were dwelt upon at length. Teachers 
should give more attention to the study of psychology. We have 
too many imitators, too many empiricists, too many artisans, and 
not enough artists, in the work of teaching. Educational journals 
and works on teaching in most favor are those that minutely de- 
scribe all the ‘‘ best methods’’ patented. © ‘Too little attention is 
given to principles. 

Another very necessary qualification is general information. No 
teacher can interest his pupils properly, illustrate the lesson, or in- 
spire the children with a love of study, who is not well posted in gen- 
eral knowledge. Skill to impart instruction isneeded. To be asuc- 
cessful instructor a teacher must be a skillful questioner, quick to 
perceive the salient points in the subject, and able to oubule them 
in clear, concise questions. He must also be able to determine 
from the answers the pupil’s knowledge of the subject and lead 
him to see and correct his errors. 

Another important qualificatioa is governing ability. More fail- 
ures result from inability to govern than from defective scholar- 
ship. School government should be of such a character as to lead 
pupils to recognize the necessity for government, render cheerful 
obedience to constituted authority, and learn to govern themselves, 

The importance of moral qualifications was dwelt upon at length, 
after which the examination of tedchers received attention. 

The applicant should be tested on his knowledge of the general 
prirciples of the subject under consideration. A teacher’s ability to 
teach a given branch of knowledge does not depend upon the number 
of facts he can enumerate, but upon the clearness with which he 
understands its fundamental principles. ‘To determine his profes- 
ssional qualifications he should be examined on the principles of 
mental science and their practical application in the instruction and 
training of the cbild. 

Some of the most important qualifications of the teacher can not 
be ascertained by the ordinary examination. Tact, sympathy, per- 
sonal magnetism, and other plishments equally necessary to 
the highest success, can not be discovered by an examination. 


The granting of certificates is a most delicate, difficult, and re- | 


sponsible duty. The superintendency was intended to be a safe- 


guard against the employment of incompetent teachers. The ex-| 


aminver who grants certificates to persons who are not qualified be- 
comes a party to a wrong perpetrated upon the public and upon the 
children. It is clearly the duty of the superintendent to withhold 
certificates from all incompetents. Because of a lack of good ma- 
terial superintendents must sometimes grant certificates to those 
who are poorly qualified. Teachiog is not a profession, and is not 
likely soon to become one, therefore applicants without experience 
or professional training must sometimes be employed. : 
Extremely radical measares in elevating the standard of qualifi- 
cations would defeat the best interests of the schools. You can ed- 
uecate and lead up public sentiment sv long as you remain in reach 
of it; but when you create a wide breach between yourself and those 
whose codperation you need, your work will be a failure. Main- 
tain the highest standard consistent with all the circumstances. 
The greatest care should be exercised in issuing professional certifi- 
cates. Thorough knowledge of the branches named and successful 
experience should be the only conditions on which they are granted. 


Discussion. 
Supt. George W. Ryan, of Bradford County, opened the discus- 
sion. The teacher should always aim to develop thought power. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


He believed that the requirements as now outlined by the school | 
/at Harrisburg, April 11 and 12, was a representative and a profita- 
, ble meeting. The superintendents were enthusiastic and the dis- 


laws were sufficient. Teachers are doing better work than they are 
paid for. He believed that the examination ought to be, as far as 
possible, oral. Superintendents should be allowed to renew pro- 
visional certificates without farther examination. He also thought 
that superintendents should be permitted to grant certificates for 
two and three years, 

Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon County, thought that 
examinations often degenerate into a mere intel test. It 
should test as well the professional knowledge of the teacher. He 
did not favor a state uniform system of examination. Qualifica- 
tions must vary according to the intellectual status of the county. 
Superintendents are compelled by law to hold too many examina- 
tions in a period entirely too brief. 

Supt. George J. Luckey, of Pittsburg, made an earnest plea for 
So intelligent instruction. Words as used in columns have little 
value. 

Supt. Joseph S. Walton, of Chester County, agreed with Super- 
intendent Brumbaugh that the time of holding a teachers’ examina- 
tion (one day) is entirely too short. 

Prin. J. A. Cooper, of the Edinboro’ Normal School, thought 
that the teacher should be a person with a well-trained mind. No 
person should be permitted to enter the work who has not had some 
professional training. 

Methods of conducting examinations were discussed by Superin- 
tendents Canon of Sharon, Cass of Tioga County, Weiss of Sehuyl- 
kill County, Myers of Mifflin County, Aumiller of Perry County, 
Hamilton of Allegheny County, and State Superintendent Higbee. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON—APRIL 12. 


Supt. R. M. MeNeal, of Dauphin County, chairman of the com- 
mittee on county institutes, reeommended that no institute be held 
during the last week of December, that in counties having the longer 
average term the institute be held as soon after the opening of the 
term as possible, and that all superintendents be requested to decide 
ou the time of holding their institutes as early in the school year as 
practicable and at once report the date to the superintendent of 
public iastruction, The report was‘adopted. 

Sapt. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon County, offered the re- 
port of the committee on resolutions. Late legislation on education 
was commended, and the president requested to appoint a commit- 
tee of five to report on the examining and licensing of teachers at 
the next annual session. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, ex-state superintendent of public in- 
struction, was introduced and spoke pleasantly for a few minutes 
on the early educational work of the state. He pictured the con- 
vention of superintendents held forty years ago, and spoke feelingly 
of the zeal of the pioneers in the work. 

Forty-eight county, thirty-three city and borough superintend- 
ents, and five normal school principals were in attendance. The 
meeting was a successful one, and will probably convene annually 
in the future. 


PENNSYLVANIA AFFAIRS. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT HIGBEE’S REPORT OF THE SOL- 
DIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS.—SCIENTIFIC COURSE OF IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE STATE NORMAL ScCHOOLS.—ECHOES 
FROM THE STATE CONVENTION OF CouNTY, CITY, AND 
BorouGH SUPERINTENDENTS, 

State Superintendent Higbee’s annual report of the soldiers’ orphan 
schools show that 2,774 pupils attended these schools the past year, 
and that 14,810 orphans have been enrolled since the schools were 
organized in 1864. The cost of the system the past year was 
$338,469.26; the entire cost of the system thus far $8,629,822. 20. 
The original aim of these schools was to provide instruction for the 
deceased soldiers’ children born before Jan. 1, 1865. This restric- 
‘tion was, however, removed, and in 1875-76 the children of desti- 
‘tute and disabled soldiers were admitted. Subsequently the legis- 

lature admitted any destitute soldier’s orphan whose father had 

died from any cause whatsoever. The year 1879 was fixed as the 
time when the orphan schools should close, but a subsequent act of 


‘the legislature repealed this date, and fixed June, 1882, as the 
| time when all admissions should cease, and 1885 as the year when 
‘the schools should close. Again the legislature re-opened them 
‘for admission until 1887 and fixed the time for closing the 
schools at 1890. At that date about 1,600 orphans will be ia the 
schools, providing there are no more admissions. Whether or not 
lthe next session of the legislature will extend this time, is a ques- 
tion much discussed in educational circles. 
There are two courses of instruction prepared for the state nor- 
mal schools of Pennsylvania, and approved by the state authorities, 
—the elementary and the scientific courses. The first course in- 
cludes a thorough knowledge of the branches taught in the common 
schools, including higher arithmetic and higher grammar, also the 
' elements of Latin and several of the natural sciences. The scien- 


' tific course, in addition to the studies of the elementary course, in- 
‘eludes the higher mathematics and the more advanced of the natu- 
ral sciences. Since their organization in 1859, the normal schools 
of the state have gradaated 4415 persons, all but 113 of these tak- 
ing the elementary normal course. There were 391 persons grad- 
uated from the state normal schools the past year, and only six of 
these took the scientific course of instruction. Some of the friends 
of the normal schools believe that it would be the part of wisdom to 
drop the scientific course of instruction entirely, and Dr. Theo. B. 
Noss, president of the normal school at California, speaks of this 
matter in no uncertai tones, in his last annual report. He says: 
** We are not pleased with the practical working of the so-called 
‘ scientific course.’ The machinery of our state normal schools is 
' not adjusted to meet the demands of this course in respect to either 
instruction or examination. The attempt to maintain classes in 
this course is expensive to the schools, and the work done is not 
‘wholly satisfactory to students. It would be better to abolish the 
' scientific course in the existing state normal schools, and to estab- 
lish, somewhere in the state, a normal school of a higher grade to 
meet the wants of all graduates in the elementary course who wish 
a more extended course of professional study.”’ 
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The convention of county, city, and borough superintendents held 


cussions helpful. State Superintendent Higbee presided in a 
manner that commanded respect and admiration. Deputy State 
Superintendent Houck had a hearty handshake and word of greet- 
ing for every superintendent. —- Supt. R. M. McNeal, of Dauphin 
County, made an earnest plea for a higher standard of professional 
training. Deputy State Superintendent Stewart was attentive to 
the interests of the convention. Governor Beaver complimented 
the State Normal School at Millersville in his reference to the in- 
dustrial educational work done by that institution. W. E. 
Sheldon, of Boston, has many friends among the superintendents of 
the Keystone State who were glad to welcome him to their conven- 
tion.——Supt. George J. Luckey spoke in no uncertain tones 
against petrified teachers and antiquated methods. ——Prof, Z. X. 
Snyder, Dr. Balliet’s successor at Reading, was kindly received 
and made a good impression on the convention. —— Ex-State Su- 
perintendent Wickersham was greeted with a hearty round of 
applause. Supt. M. J. Brecht, of Lancaster County, is one of 
the ablest as well as one of the finest looking superintendents in 
the state. Principals E. O. Lyte. D. J. Waller, George Morris 
Philips, D. C. Thomas, and J. A. Cooper represented the normal 
schools. Ex-Sapt. Benton E. James, of Susquehanna County, 
was an attentive listener. —— Supts. J. L. Snyder and Ebenezer 
Mackey, of Butler, are new men, but manifest a genuine interest 
in the work. —— Berks County had an able representative ia Supt. 
David S. Keck.——Sapt. R. F. Hoffecker made an excellent vice- 
president.——Supt. D. M. Wolf handled the institute question 
well,———Prof. L. E. M’Ginness is one of the rapidly growing 
young men and is doing good work at Steelton. —— There were 
some strong superintendents, men with a high sense and dignity of 
the profession, from the counties west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
were Superintendents Spindler, Hamilton, Sturde- 
vant, Hugus, and Hotchkiss. Supt. George W. Weiss, Supt. G. 
W. Phillips, De. D. J. Waller, Supt. N. S. Davis, and Dr. Geo: 
Morris Phillips, the members of the executive committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association, were kept busy working up the details 
of the next annnal meeting. Supt. M. F. Cass, of Tioga County 
would like to see the Department of Public Instruction represented 
at every county institute.- Ino order to do this he believes that the 
State Superintendent should fix the time for holding the institutes. 
——Supt. David A. Harman always represents Hazleton with manli- 
ness and wisdom. The interests of the San Francisco meeting of 
the National Teachers’ Association were looked after by Supt. W. 
H. Shelley, of York.——Supt. D. M. Brangard, of Clinton County, 
thinks that superintendents should always look after the social 
features of the institutes. ——The townships with comm‘ssioned su- 
perintendents were represented by P. F. Fallon, D. B. Gildea, and 
John Collier. Dr. Buehrle, of Lancaster, made a strong argu- 
ment favoring the addition of drawing to the teacher’s certificate 
and his resolution requesting the legislature to make the addition 
was carried by a clear majority. Supt. T. A. Snyder, of Car- 
bon County, said that the plan of dividing his institute into sections 
was an entire success. ——Supt. W. A. Cochran, of Indiana County, 
having lately joined the benedictine order, received the congratula- 
tions of his numerous friends with grace ——Joseph S. Walton, H, 
C. Brememan, A. G. C. Smith, and W. H. Slotter are valuable 
acquisitions to the educational forces of the state. ——Superintend- 
ents Freeman and Harpel are progressive educators. Pottsville, 
Lebanon, Williamsport, and Altoona were admirably represented 
by their superintendents, Patterson, Nitraner, Transeau, and Keith, 
— The evening social meeting was a success. —— Miss Lelia 
E. Partridge was present and received many words of encourage- 
ment for her summer school of methods. —— Supt. H. S. Jones 
held the same prominence and respect that he always enjoys. 
The publishing houses were all represented by good men, among 
them Passmore, Barnett, Scott, Flint, Burke, and Holtzinger. 
Supt. Babcock, of Oil City, talked well on the question 
of the transfer and selection of teachers. ——Several of the superin- 
tendents returned with Dr. Lyte to Millersville to visit the state 
normal school.——Supts. Reed, Cessna, and Canon are good speak- 
ers. ——Supt. L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, was untiring in his 
efforts to make pleasant the stay of the visiting superintendents. 
——Supt. Matt Savage, president elect of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, expects to make the next meeting one of the best ever held. 
Superintendent Coughlin spoke with rare discrimination, clear- 
ness, and earnestness.——Supt. M. G, Brumbangh’s good work 
and professional zeal have won for him a position in the front rank 
of the county superintendents of the state.——J. D. Pyott, of the 
Pennsylvania School Journa/, kept a close record of the proceedings 
for his journal. ——Supt. W. W. Cottingham, of Easton, has been 
in office one third of a century. —— Superintendents Fowler and 
Eckles spoke with vigor and courage.——Superintendents Knauss, 
Grimes, Kennedy, and Ryan are goo men and represent good 
counties. ——Charles F. Foster and N. P. Kinsley, superintendents 
of Chester and Franklin, never miss a good educational meeting. 
—— Superintendents Shull, Swift, Ballock, Steinbach, Bloom, 
Gillett, and Myers were among the newly elected superintendents 
who attended the convention. 

WILL S. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. “J 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, GkO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

The fourth annual institute of the Galesburg Kindergarten will 
be held in June at the Kindergarten Normal, and will continue 
three weeks. 

The annual oratorical contest of Knox College was held recently. 
The first honor was awarded to Lysander Cassidy, the second to 
William C. Wilson. 

Some time ago a county institute w@ held in Carthage, Hancock 
County. At this institute Superintendent Cravens read a very able 
paper on the subject of school management. The paper was so 
clear cut and met the issues so squarely, that a unanimous request 
was made to have it published in pamphlet form. This was 
done and the teachers of Hancock County have in their hands a 
document that merits more than a casual reading. _ ; 

Dr. Edwards, state superintendent of public instruction, has issued 
a circular of inquiry to county superintendents asking for the place 
of holding the summer institute, time of beginning and ending, 


name of conductor and names of assistants. At the last state asso- 


FOUR 
EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal 8 


A book that every teacher and educator should 
ve. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


By GEORGE N. CROSS, A. M., 
Principal Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 


A book that every teacher of Chemistry should tise, canto. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS! 
INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. |ELEMENTARY CHEMICALTECHNICS.| STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D. 
of History in Brown University. 


A book that every teacher, student, and general { A rT 
reader of History should have. Postpaid, $2.00. |have. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Se ond rie | VER, ROGERS, & CO., Publishers, St, Boston, 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 
A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 


122 & 124 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
9 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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ciation of county superintendents, Dr. Edwards NEW YORK. 

was requested to issue a formal license to institute} (+7 institutes for the month of May in this 
conductors and instructors on written testimonials 

to be filed in his office. This has been complied Dute. County. Dist. Place. 


with and certificates have been sent to such as are May 7, Albany, 1, Coeymans. 

enti'led to them. ie, Clinton, 1, Piattsburgh. 
There are thirty-nine members in the graduat-| “ 7% St, Lawrence, 2, 

ing class of the Decatnr High School and the} « 14, Dutchess, 1, 

board ruled that only eighteen of them should be} + 14° Clinton, 2,  Mooers. 

allowed to read their graduating exercises. There-| 14, St. Lawrence, 3, North Lawrence. 

upon the whole class struck and refuse to take} « 21, Kings, Bath Beach. 

part in the exercises or go upon the stage. We] * 91, O.wego, 8, Sandy Creek. 

have no doubt but that this strike will be easily} + 99, Albany, 2, Chesterville. 


managed. President Martin Brewer Anderson of Roches- 

It is ter University has resigned, after thirty-five years 
— pee by the leading citizens of successful service, the resignation to take effect 
and Dr. Richard Edwards was one of the visiting | ** the close of the academic year. 
committee. 

The high school teachers met as heretofore an- 
nounced at Princeton, April 14. The excellent State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 
prograin was carried out to the letter. The dis-| Mr, Frank Stone has presented the Sheboygan 
cussions reported and! figh School with a fine collection of geological 
helpful. Peoria was selected as the next place of | gyecimens. 
messing. bat the time cannot be determined yet. PPrincipal Peckham of the Milwaukee High 
Officers elect for the coming year are, President, | School, in answer to the charge made by the Ger- 


WISCONSIN, 


-n¢ into town a tin horn belonging to a friend, an 
anes: the wolves approached too closely, thix 
modern Orpheus charmed them into temporary 
statues by his performance on the instrument, thus 
gaining time to put a greater distance between 
himself and his too ardent followers. iain. 

The board of regents of the State University 
has established four fellowships, worth $400 each, 
to be awarded graduates of the university, and to 
be available to any one candidate for one year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 
— Mr. Fred M. Fling, Bowdoin, ’83, vaniee: 
f high school, Biddeford, resigns, at close o 
olan term, to study in Europe. Biddeford 
High School is to have a fine new building. 
— John H. Hill, Dartmouth, ’87, is principal 
f Limerick Academy. 
‘ — F. H. Nickerson, of the Dexter High School, 
is urged to go.to Newmarket, N. H., but his 
friends hope he will be held at Dexter. 
— W. C. Buck, Bates, ’87, is having success 
at West Lebanon Academy. : 
— R. W. Gooding, Alfred, won the prize at the 


W. H. Hatch, of Rock Island; Vice-President.| mania,—a leading Catholic paper of Milwaukee. 
B. P. Colton, of Ottawa; Secretary, Emma V.|—that the high school was for the benefit of rich 
White, of Princeton; Treasurer, H. W. Thurston, | men’s children only, shows that a very large pro- 
of Hyde Park. portion of the students are the children of labor- 
ing men. 
Professor Shutts, for nine years instructor in 
TENNESSEE, mathematics in Potsdam Normal School, has been 
State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga, chosen to succeed Professor Pray in the depart- 
Three distinguished scientists have just been| ment of mathematics in Whitewater Normal. 
added to the faculty of the University of Tennessee,| The Summer School of Science and Pedagogy 
located at Knoxville, as follows: Prof. F. Samson] will begin its second session at Madison about the 
Seribner, of Washington, D. C., takes the chair| middleof July. Assistant Superintendent Chand- 
of botany and horticulture; Henry E. Summers,|ler and Superintendent Beach have been consti- 
of Cornell University, that of zodlogy and ento-| tuted a sub-committee to solicit aid from the re- 
mology; and Wm. E. Stone, of the Massachusetts| gents of the State University and of the normal 
experiment station, is chosen as chemist to the| schools. 
Tenneesee experiment station. All have signified] Ground has been broken for the erection of a 
their acceptance of the positions tendered. On| six-room, brick school building in the third ward, 
the 27th inst. this institution will celebrate the an | Neenah. ‘The structure will cost about $12,000. 
niversary of Grant's birthday, with General Rhea,| R. C. Jopp, a teacher in Barron County, re- 
commander G. A. R. of Minneapolis, Minn., as} cently came into the town of Clear Lake a little 
master of ceremonies. ahead of a pack of wolves. Mr. Jopp was carry- 


senior exhibition, Bowdoin, the 5th inst. 

— Bowdoin has received a gift of $1,000 for an 
organ fur the chapel. 

— Quite a large number of towns in Maine elect 
women as supervisors and school committees this 
year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Mr. William Russell, a graduate of the 
Nashva High School, has :ecently graduated with 
high honors at the Ontario Veterinary Medical 
School. 

— Hon. Frank Hurd, of Ohio, recently gave a 
lecture on free trade before the students of Dart- 
mouth College. 

— Miss Helen Marshall, a former popular 
teacher in Nashua, is a teacher in the Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy, 

— Fred L. Smith, a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, class of 1886, has been elected master of the 
Newmarket High School. 

— Dr. B. F. Burleigh, of Hanover, has ac- 


cepted the professorship of veterinary science in 


the Kansas State College at Lawrence. 
VERMONT. 


— The Sauveur School of Languages has de- 
cided to move from Oswego, N. Y., back to Bur- 
lington, and hold its session there this year. Al. 
ready arrangements for rooms and board are being 
made, and there is good prospect of a very large 
attendance. 

— About sixty new volames have been added to 
the library of the Bethel High School, parchased 
with the proceeds of a dramatic entertainment 
given by the scholars last month, 

— Mrs. Julia M. Dewey, who has been the 
teacher of methods in the lower grades of the sys- 
tem at Rutland, has been re-engaged, and her 
jurisdiction extended to the grammar schools this 
term. 

— Some of the county boards have made a wise 
advance this year by requiring the teachers who 
present themselves for examination to write a 
paper on current topics in addition to the 
regular subjects. Such a move as this will be apt 
to stimulate the candidates to read the papers and 
**keep up with the times,”—a duty which the 
younger teachers and those employed in small 
places are too apt to neglect. 3 

— Prof, Everett M. Ball, of St. Augustine Col- 
lege, Benicia, Cal., died in San Francisco re- 
cently. He was from Bellows Falis, and a re- 
markably capable and learned man for his age,— 
23 years. Vermont is proad of such sons as he 
and can ill afford to lose them. 

— The last number of Vermont Academy Life is 
by far the best yet issued. By consolidating the 
two papers, the managers have made one which 
far surpasses either of the old ones. 

— Leland and Gray Seminary, of Townsend, is 
in better condition than ever this spring, under the 
able leadership of Prof. H. B. Lawrence. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The quarterly meeting of the Barnard Club 
was held on Saturday, April 14, at Tillinghat’s, 
Providence. Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, of Boston, was 
present as a guest, and made a brief address. The 


club is in a very flourishing condition. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. | 
Scarcely any book. except the Bible or the Diction- 4 
a7, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 


discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. Anew and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 


THe ixtexstare couraxy,, SUMMER COURSES 
OF 


The Berlitz School of Languages, 
Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3. | Under Prof. Joy, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 
Twenty nine Teachers and Lecturers, Forty-two At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me 
’ 


Classes. Justruction given in nine Languages, also 

in Karly English, Old French. Chemistry, Art, Math-| Under Prof. RoGEz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston 

ectures daily in French and German; Excursions | Assisted by a large corps of none bu 

on Saturdays. Circular and Program free. Address teachers d 

Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. . essons, and all day’s practice, 

in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


White Mountain UMMER SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


CH OOL. Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 


TWO TERM OF FIVE WEEKS EACH. FIRST mont Street, Boston, or 23 W. 23d St., New York. 


ERM BEGINS JULY 10th, The Berlitz Method HAS been acknowledged 
é by American and Europe- 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek,’ 9), authority as the best of all natural methods. - 


Elocution, Art, Mathemutics, Muric, Litera. 
ture. Hxperienced Teachers. (gr Lowest rates of , For sample ony of French and German books, 
Board and ‘Luition. Circular ready early in May, , discount, ete., write to 

Address P. DAME, LirTLeton, N. | BERLITZ & CO,,23 W. 23d Street, New York. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Manual Mythology. 


FOR THE USE OF 


Schools, Art Students, and General Readers. 


By ALEXANDER 8. MURRAY. 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


With 45 PLAtes, REPRESENTING MoRE THAN NINETY MYTHOLOGICAL SuBJECTS, 
1 wol. . Crown S8vo. $1.75. 


MThere has been long needed acompact, manageable Manual of My 
ythology, which sh 

a Q 2 ector of the Department of Greek and Ron Antiquiti 1 
the British Museum, upon the basis of the works of Petise 

Hilshers Feel that the great popularity of the work in this countr warrants 
ned. ug been not to cheapen the quality of the work, but to extend its u 
ness by lowering the price enoggh to place it in the power of all teac! ‘ mt 
can edition bas been reprinted from the latest English edition ntaine ail the 
yer ten i st E ‘ - and contains all the illustrations of the lat- 
Colton : the chapter upon Eastern Mythology has been carefully revised by Prof. W. D. Whitney of Yale 
THE CLEVELAND HERALD: “It has been acknowl 
4D: edged the best work on 
it the results of the latest researches and te 
ae pe or school and general purposes as a handbook to any of the so-called standard 
THE BOSTON JOURNAL: “ Whether as a manu 
: al for 

general reader, the book will be found very valuable and interesting” the 


*e* The above will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Co 
rres. ce 
ing copies for eramination and terms of introduction. pondence ts solicited concern- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


Vacancies for the Fall of 1888. 


Never before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. We have been called upon to recome 
mend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South, The indications are, that good teachers are to be 
in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wish to make teaching their life-work, 

Among the vacancies on our books are the following : 


Superintendenctes of Schools. 
1 $2000 position in the East. 
1 $2000 position in the West and 
2 $000 positions in the Middle States. 
11 Superintendencies, salary from $1509 to $2000 
1200 to 1500 


36 

60 ” 1000 to 1200 
50 bed 800 to 1000 
7 Principalships, 600 to 800 
40 400 to 600 
13 Ward “ ~ " 600 to 1200 
1 High School Principalship, salary, 3000 
8 “ “ “ “ 10 to 1200 
15 “ “ “ ity 800 to 1000 
ad “ 600 to 
ved 500 to . 600 
| Assistants, 1100 down 


We havealsoa large number of Academy positions; 
teachers of drawing 


methods ; several 


what you wish. Address 


New York City : .234 Broadway. 


Branches | St. PAUL, MINN : German American 


Grammar Grades. 
10 places paying $700 and over, 
16 places paying $500 Lo $700. 
40 places paying $500. 
Intermedinte and Primary Grades. 
16 places, salaries above $700. 
34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 
72 places, salaries $500 and under, 
College Positions. 
12 College Presidencies for men. 
6 Principalships for ladies 
2 Greek Professorships, 1 $1800. and 1 $1500. 
16 Latin ” salaries $600 to $4000 


12 Modern Lang. *‘ 500 to 1400 
8 Mathematical *‘ 1. 600 to 2000 
6 Literature 600 to 
14 Chemistry and Physics Prof. “ 600 to 2000 
4 Biology Professorships, vad 800 to 2000 
1 Political Economy Prof. 2500 
1 Agricultural Professorship “ 2000 


several positions for teachers of art in private schools; 


n public schools ; teachers of vocal music in public schools; teachers of Kindergarten 

} \ porrmecs wanted who can furnish from $1000 to $2300; quite a number of Institutions for 
Sale in New York, Indiana, Michigan. Illinois Iowa, and the Southern States. In fact, we have some position 
for almost any teacher who may write us. Among the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the 
ureat number coming in every day, we can certainly fit you. and shall be pleastd to write you of our terms 
and work. Send postal for circulars, or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, Hl. 


Bank Building. 


Sketches. 


admirable READING Books in a durable form. 


29, 10. Hawthorne's (29) Little Daffydown- 
dilly, A Rill from the Town Pamp, and Other 
Stories. (10) Biographical Stories. 40 cents. 


7, 8, 9. Hawthorne's True Stories from 

New Bogland History Grandfather's Chair 

in three parts, with Questions at the end of each 
~ t. Part I., 1620-1692; Part II., 1692-1763 : 
ILI., 1763-1803. 45 cents. 


17, 18. Hawthorne's Wonder Book. In two 
parts. Part I., The Gorgon’s Head; The Gold- 


en Touch; The Paradise of Children. Part IL. ; 


The Three Golden Appl s Th iracul 


22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 
second Wonderbook. In parts, Part ‘| 


any address on application. 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


Riverside Literature Series. 


READING MWATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


Published Monthly, with Introductions, Notes, Historical and Biographical 
Bach Number, 15 cents, postpaid. 


In the following cases numbers of the Series have been bound together in board covers, forming 


Arranged in the order of their simplicity. 


The Wayside; The Minotanr; The Pygmies; 
The Dragon's Teeth. Part Ciree’s Palace ; 
The Pomegranate Seeds: The Gulden Fleece. 
40 cents. 

28, 36. Burroughs’s (28) Birds and Bees (four 
essays) ; (36) Sharp Eyes and Other Papers. 
40 cents. [The above combination is especially 
appropriate for the spring months. } 


19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiogra- 

phy: With Notes and a chapter completing the 
ife. Intwo parts. 40 cents. 

33, 84, 85. Longfellow’s Tales of a Way- 

side Inn. With Notes. In three parts. 50 cts. 

25, 26. Longfellow’s Golden Legend. With 

Notes by S. A. Bent. In two paris. 40 cents. 


Ye Each Number also sold separately at 15 cents. 
A descriptive list of the 36 Numbers thus far published will be sent to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ISLAND SUMMER SCHOOL | MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, . . 3 Werks, July 16 to Aug. 3 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 5 Weews, July 16 to Aug. 17. | 20 Departments — 30 Instructors, | ™ 
Low price for board and for tuition ; the finest equipment — large buildings of its own ; 
Send for full circulars of information to BENJAMIN W, PUTNAM, Business Agent, Jamaica Plain, : 


Mass., or to WILLIAM A, MOWRY, 


= 


OLDEST of the Summer Schools and THE BEST. 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. The Very Best Location. 
the best organized for real work, with eminen 


t specialists as instructors. 


President, 50 Bromfleld Street, Boston, Mass, 
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April 26, 1888. 


— Prof. E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, 
has received a call to a professorship in Cornel 
University. Professor Andrews succeeded the 
late Professor Dimond, and has been very popular 
in the college and much sought for by audiences 
elsewhere. During his term of service in Brown 
University he bas published Institutes of Constitu- 
tional History and Institutes of General Iistory. 

— Hon. Warren 0. Arnold, member of Con- 
gress from the second district of this state, has 
been called upon by the Secretary of War to ap- 
nag a cadet for West Point Mi itary Academy. 

he examination for selecting such a candidate 
will be held at Commissioner Stockwell’s office, 
104 No. Mainstreet, Tuesday, May 1, at 9.30 a. m. 

— At the recent annual reunion of the Paw- 
tucket High School alumni, addresses were made 
by His Excelleney Gov. John W. Davis and Judge 
Stiners. The officers of the association are as ful- 
lows: Pres., Superintendent Sherman; Rec. Sec., 
George J. Bloomfield; Cor. Sec., Miss Alice R. 
Clark; Treas , Frank L. Gatchell. : 

— Governor Davis bas appointed Friday, May 
4, as Arbor Day. The Providence public schools 
will observe the day in an appropriate manner. 


CONNECTICUT, 


New Haven. — 1. H. Sanford, principal of 
the Stamford High School, has been appointed in- 
structor in the New Haven High School, at a sal- 
ary of $2,000 per year.——Mr. S. T. Dutton has 

n unanimously reélected superintendent of 
public schools of this city, at the same salary 
as last year.——The first graduation exerciees of 
the high school under the new principal, J. D, 
Whitmore, occurred Thursday evening, April 20. 
The essays and orations were very creditable. 
The topics were, ‘* The Stability of the United 
States Republic’’; Sacrifices ’’; ‘* Education 
and Its Purposes’’?; ‘‘ Personal Influences”? ; 
**Women of the Nineteenth Century”; ‘* Sae- 
cess in Life’’; ‘‘The Religion of the Ancient 
Greeks’’; ‘*‘ True Culture’’; ‘‘ Heroes’’; and 
** Motives.’’ Exch speaker succeeded in making 
the large audience which filled the Hvyperion 
Opera Honse h: ar distinetly. ——The annual sew- 
ing exhibits are creating much quiet, yet earnes*, 
enthusiasm among the parents. The several cook- 
ing classes from schools are winning much favor- 
able comment from the citizens. 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


The thirteenth annual session of the Sauveur 
Summer College will be held at the University of 
Vermont, (Burlington, Vt.), commencing at 8 
o'clock, A.M., on Monday, July 9, and continu- 
ing six weeks until August 17. L. Sauveur, Ph.D., 
LL.D.., is the president, and will conduct a course 
of training in French and Latin, by the ‘‘ Natural 
Method.”’ 

The instruction of the college this year will in- 
elude, for the adults, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Modern Greek and Romance Languages, 
Latin and Ancient Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Compara- 
tive Grammar of the English Language, and the 
Formation of Modern English, English Literature, 
and Rhetoric. The children will have French 


and German classes. There will also be ‘‘ Con- 
versational Circles.’’ The instructors will be Dr. 
L. Sauveur, Dr. A. N. Van Daell, Mile. M. L. 
Sanveur, Mr. Albert Sauveur, Mile. M. S. Louge, 
in the French department, with Readings in French 
and Italian by Prof. L. D. Ventura. The Ger- 
man Department will bein charge of Dr. O. Faul- 
baber, Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, and Prof. Otto 
Heller. Prof. L. D. Ventura, and Sefiorita M. L. 
Sylvia will conduct the It] an and Spanish Depart- 
ment. The Latin and Greek Department will be 
in charge of Dr. Sauveur and Prof. J. A. Dillard. 
Dr. H. E. Shepherd of Charleston (5S. C.) College 
will conduct the Department of English Litera- 
ture and Rhetoric, and Anglo-Saxon. 

For programs and circulars address Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. For 
board and room at Burlington, Vt., address Mr. 
F, M. Corse, Burlington, Vt. 

dress in American Agents’ Direc- 


UNCOVERED. 


age stamps; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, books, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
oe general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 

ld of the great employment and agency business. Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $20 or $30 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
tory is sought and dsed by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
and Europe. It is regarded as the standard Agents Directory of the 
world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 
in it. Those whose names are in it will keep posted on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to 
them ina steady stream. The great bargains of the most reliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent hae 
to sell. Few there are who know al! about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easly 3 those whose names are in this Directory get this information 


We will print your name and ad- 


FREE and complete. This Directory is used by all first-class firms, 
all over the worid, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 


me to have your name and address printed in this directory. 
E he world. Traiuing for al) 
p eSSION. accordingto the most advanced 
10 hoursa day. Beginning and advanced work; cat- 
Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 
schools, and 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


SUNSET ROUTE. 
SHASTA ROUTE. 


Teachers en route to the annual meeting 


of the Association to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in July, should write or consult the 


undersigned regarding the Sunset Route 
via New Orleans, or Mt. Shasta Route, 
returning via Portland, Oregon. 
(3 Descriptive Booxs furnished up- 
on application. 
E. E. Currier. 
New England Agent, 
192 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


$1,000 REwARD 

for your labor, and more, can be earned in a short 
time if you at once write to Hallett & Co., Port- 
land, Maine, for information about work which 
you can do and live at home, whatever your local- 
ity, at a profit of from $5 to $25 and upwards 
daily. Some have made over $50 in a day. All 
isnew. Hallett & Co., will start you. Capital 
not required. Allages. Both sexes. All par- 
ticulars free. Those who are wise will write at 
once and learn for themselves. Snug little for- 
tunes await every worker. 


Le Francais. 


Revue mensuelle de Grammaire et de 
Littérature. 


The object of Le Francais is twofold: 1. Toof- 
fer to its readers a great variety of interesting, 
readable matter from the pen of the best French 
writers, and such as can be put into all hands. 2. 
To try to explain the syntax and the niceties of the 
French language by the aid of corrected composi- 
tions and answers to queries sent by its subscribers. 


The Nation says: “ Le Frangais, is by all odds the 
best educational French jourual ever attempted in 
this country. We cannot too strongly recommend it 


than one -opy should be taken in every sehool hav- 
ing class's in the naenege. Le Frangais will not 
onty assist in mastering idioms and pronunciation, 
but, thanks to the editor's cultivated sense for selec- 
tion, in forming the taste of the learner.” 

Mile. M.C JACOT, Bishopthorpe School, Bethlehem, 
Pa., says, Tous mes amis qui sont abunnés au Fran- 
gtis ne cessent de répeéter que ce petit journal ne 
laisse rien & désirer. 

Prof. PAUL BERCY, New York, says, Le Francais 
m’a 6 6 utile plus d'une fois dans mes classes; je lui 
souhaite grand suecés et longue vie. 

Mile. E MARI®X BEL-FOUCHE, Allegheny City, 
Pa., says: Le Francais me sera d’un grand secours 
dans mes classes. 

W. B. MASON, Nagasaki, Japan, says, I am a great 
admirer of Le Frangais and bod it most interesting. 


MRS. CLEVELAND SUBSCRIBES, 
EXECUTIVES MANSION, WASHINGTON 
November 1, 1887. 
Le Frangats. 21 University Place, New York City : 
Please place Mrs. Cleveland’s naine on the sub- 
seription ike of Le Frangais for one year from date, 
and find enclosed two dotlars in thereof. 
Very respectfully, DANIEL 38. LAMONT 
Private Secretary to the President. 
Le Frangais is published on the fifth of every 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, one year for 
$2.00; single copies, 20 cents. ‘Three sample copies 
or three months trial subscription on receipt o 


twenty cents (20 cts.) 
LE FRANCAIS, 
21 University Place, New York. 


as an adjunct wherever French ts taught. Not less! & 


YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 


Teachers should pay the $15 additional 
necessary for the return via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at the POINT OF START- 
ING, selecting either the ‘* Columbia River 
Line” via WALLULA JUNCTION, or the 
Puget Sound route via Tacoma and the 
Cascade Division, being careful to see that 
the agent endorses the order which will be 
exchanged at the Missouri River terminal, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Pacific Junction, 
Atchison or St. Joseph, “ good for return 
via Portland,” and either “the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and Tacoma, or “ the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and Wallula 
Junction,” and when the exchange is made 
at one of the terminals named, read the re- 
turn portion of your ticket carefully, to see 
that it is in accordance with the above. 


i5th Season Opens July 5. 


THE TEACHER’S RETREAT, 


Alms to meet the wants of these secular teachers 
who are unwilling to stay vear after year in old ruts, 
who are anxious to Know the latest and best methods, 
and who are willing to devote a part of the summer 
varation to this quickening and inspiring work. 

Lectures and Instruction on every subject in which 
the secular teacher is interested. 

* THE BEST METHODS. 
ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES. 
SCHOUL ORGANIZATION, 

Abundant Recreation in many forms. Tdeal Tours 
in Spain; Spelling and Pronuy ciation Matches; En- 
tertainments; Concerts, Readings, &c. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
Most Complete Summer School in the World. 


FORTY-FIVE COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS /rom Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, Boston University. &c. 
50 CoURSES in Language, Literature, Mathemat- 


The N. P. R. R. is the only all rail line ics, Science, and Art. Thorough work. No quackery. 
to the Yellowstone Park, and is the only| THE FINEST GENERAL PROGRAMME 


one of the Trans-Continental Lines run- 
ning Dining Cars. 


oF 
LECTURES, CONCERTS, 
AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


For Rates, Maps Yellowstone Park, ete.,|ever offered in America; runs through July and 


write Cuas. S. Fer, General Passenger 
and Traveling Agent, N. P. R. R., St. 
Paul, Minn. ; or any General or District 
Passenger Agent. 


TEACHERS. 

Members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion should bear in mind in connection with the 
San Francisco meeting, that the UN1on PAcIFIc, 
The Overland Route,’ from Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 
to SAN FRANCISCO, runs through cars without 
change, passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 


August. 


THE BEST KNOWN SPEAKERS IN THE COUNTRY 
will be present. An unequaled opportunity for con- 
tact with living teachers, thinkers, and orators.} 


BOARD as low as good board can be. Fine Hotel, 
500 Cottages. Railroad Rates Reduced. Write for 


Sull information. 
W. A. DUNCAN 
SYRACUSE, N, 


N. ¥. 
For Harness Worth 
Book of 440 pages, has & 
million feets worth $10.00 
FREK with Harness or sent 
for 40 cts mall. Catalogue 
Free. National Harness Co. 
14 to 24 Wells St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 


rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, | One of four male teachers in a first-class city high 


offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. 


Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can | 4d Botany. 


go there from San Francisco, either via boat 
(O,. R. & N. Co ) or overland, via ‘‘ Mount Shasta 
Route,’’ going from Portland east via the O. R. 
N. Co and ‘ Oregon Short Line,’’ with the 
choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia 
River between Portland and The Dalles. Thence 
through Oregon. Washington Territory, and Idaho 
to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls 
of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher 
than Niagara Falls); Soda Springs, the Sanita- 
rium of the West; Salt Lake City, the headquar- 
ters of the Mormon Church; and Garfield Beach 
on the Dead Sea of America, near Salt Lake 
City, where the finest bathing in the world can be 
enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand 
beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through 
and visit Denver, the Queen City of the moun- 
tains, and capital of Colorado, the Centennial 
State. For information regarding rates, routes. 
daily excursions, ete., apply to E. L. Lomax, 
A. G. P. & T. A.; J. 8. Tebbets, G. P. & T. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 


— The teacher that has graduated at a Normal 
school has not done all that is necessary to success. 
He should carefully study constantly the best works 
on teaching. As a teacher’s Cyclopedia for study, 
reference, and review, nothing approaches THE 
TEACHERS’ AND Srupents’ Library. Ii 
covers the whole ground : common branches, science. 
history, school law, myth logy. how to study and use 
books, etc., all in one large $3.00 volume. TT. S. 
Denison, Chicago, Publisher. 


and Oswego, N. W. to 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French. German, Italian. 
Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, 
Angle Saxon and Early English, English Literature 
and Rheworic, Latiu. and Ancient Greek 


THE SAUVEUR 
of Languages. 
Removed from Amherst, Mass., Burlington, Vermont.) 
Thirteenth Session---July 9th to August 


| ton. Vt. 


For circulars address DR. L. SAUVEUR, Graud View House, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


tar For Board and Rooms address F, M. CorsrF, 


N. B. —Cireulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
Works will be sent free to applicants. 


From July 2d to Aug. 11th. 


THR NATIONAL SCHOOL OF BLOCUTION AND ORATORY 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks A t Grimsby Par, 25 Miles from Niagara Falls 
CANADA. 


Instruction in VOICE CULTURE, GESTURE, ARTICULATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS, READING, RECITATION, EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, and SHAKSPEARE, 


Each teacher a specialist. For further information address 
CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


Twenty lectures will be given. Tuition fee. $10 09. 


large value; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
and FORTUNEseader, the very best small investment you cam 
AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Augusta, 
4 iy E most thorough and ad 
C. ool 0 ‘ vanced School of Oratory 
nt 
needs of Voice. Body, and 
Mind in all kinds of delivery 
scientific, and pedagogic principles. Endowment 
begun. Summer Term in Boston opening July 9— 
logue and summer circular free. S.S Curry, Ph.D., 
Freeman 15% Keacon St.. Boston, Mass. 
teachers from sixteen High and Normal 
manv clergymen, were in attendance. 


N. Dey Or, Me 


Ann Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy. 


THE SECOND SESSION, 
Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. I7, 1888. 


ireul to L. C. HOLL, Lawrenceville School 


school in the state of New Vork, wanted in Sept. ’8s, 
to teach Physical Geography, Physiology, Geology, 
A college graduate who has made a 
someny of these branches desired. It is a $1500 po- 
sition. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of kaucation, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
year, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
inthe West. A handsome stene building, erected in 
1x82, is leased twenty years free, except insurance. 
A boarding hall, furniture, pianos. cabinet, et cetera, 
will cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Illlness of the 
President the reason for offeriug to give up this 
property and schuol. A pply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE CHRISTIAN LADY, 


A graduate from a Norman School, who can teach 

Reading. Vocal Music, and /rawing, may find a 

— position. paying from $600 to $900, by applying 
to 


mmediatel 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


Tn a delightful New England Village, a very desir- 
able school property, with fine building and ample 
grounds, admirably adapted to a first-class boys’ 
boarding school. A prosperous school has been sus- 
tamed here for 20 The sale is made necessary 
by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
sacrifice, oneasy te:ms. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


IME@BRTANT TO EDUCATORS. 


A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 
rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 
for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 
town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a 
competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
ee and —- a first class school. For full par- 
ticulars ress 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TO GO SOUTH, 


WANTFD-—Two lady teachers of culture and ex- 
perience. in a first-class Seminary in Georgia,—one 
to teach Elocution, Literoture. Gymnastics. aud Pen- 
manship.—salary $625; the other, to teach Latin, 
Mathematics. History, and Composition, — salary, 

Normal School graduates preferred, 
Applyto HIKAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


WANTED, 
For Class Room Work, ‘ 


In one of the beet and best known institutions tn the 
nation, a gentleman, —a graduate both from College 


and Nermal School with suecessf\! experience,—to 


teach Physics. Chemistry. Geology, Mineralogy, As- 
ronomy, and Trigonometry. Avd another gentle- 


t 
man of equal culture, to teach Arithmetic. Algebra, 
and Geometry. 


Salary, $1,400 to $1,600. Apply to 
HLRAM (RCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


The whole expense for tvition and board will not 
oe Lawrenceville, 


WANTED, 


For the Autumn 1888, a Christian woman of culture, 
and large exover:ence in this line of work. fur an im- 
portant position as a training teacher of kindergart- 
ners. 


Salary, $1.200. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Aut. Publisher. 
Stevenson AC Armstrong & Son, N 
Pown ot Silesian. e e Crane The Raker Tayler Co,NY 
‘nle’s | e Alger . Burt, 
Senses andthe Will. - ° Preyer ppleton & Co, N 3 
Everybody's Letter-writer. - - mee < 
Ballard The Writers Pub. Cv. NY 75 
odaction to Chemical Science. ams np 10, Kos 
Myths the Georgia Coast. - - - Jones Houghtoo, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 1 +4 
German Prefixes and Soffires. Blackwell Henry Ho t & Co, NY 38 
Causes of the French Revolution. - Dabney xine. 
uatre-vingt-treize. - - - Hugo W R Jenkins, 38 
upin the Streets. - Schobert J B Lippincott Co, 5 50 
Modern of Chemistry. - - - ae Green Go, NY 

Sohn ana of ‘ers. Waiton George Routledge & Sons, N Y Se 
Grant in Peace. - - - Radeau 88 Scranton & Co, Hartford, Ct 
Beaconsfield. - Kebbel Scribner & Welford, N Y 
Atlanta’s Race. Morris Ticknor & Co, Boston 

What is the Bible. - - d Chas Scribner's Sons, N 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE invite the special attention of the readers of 
the JOURNAL to the advertisement which appears 
on the second page, weekly, of E. P. Carpenter, 
Esq., Manufacturer of Organs for Chureb, Chapel, 
School, and Home use. The Carpenter Organs 
are manufactured in Brattleboro, Vt., under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Carpenter, by skillful 
artisans, We have carefully tested the New Com- 
panion Organ No. 2. with special reference to its 
adaptation for School use. We fiod it in quality 
and volume of tone, superior to anything we have | 
examined for the price (#35). The value of the 
organ in guiding pupils in the singing of the morn- 
ing and evening hymn each day cannot be over- 
estimated. These organs, as now perfected, are 
manufactured in four octaves of forty-nine keys, and 
five octaves of sixty-one keys, and made with or 
without lamp-stands, and ornamented ends and 
front, in solid black Walnut, Cherry, and im- 
itation Walnut. They are finished in oil and hand 
rubbed. ‘The action is easy, responds quickly to 
the touch, and is in all respects as well made as 
organs costing from one to two hundred dollars. 
The bellows is large, pumps easily, and a child 
finds no difficulty in supplying wind to the reeds. 
The reeds are best quality, strong, rich, and cor- 
rect in tone, and of sufficient capacity and volume 
to lead a number of voices. Each organ is sold 
with a written guarantee for eight years. The 
manufacturer is an honest and reliable man, and 
his guarantee is beyond question. We suggest 
that teachers feeling the need of a good School 
Organ should bring the matter before school 
boards, and try and secure this valuable auxiliary 
to their schools. In many places the pupils and 
parents might contribute and as the organs are 
sold by the E. P. Carpenter Co. on installments, 
many schoolrooms could be supplied, with little 
effort, with a Companion Organ. Who will be the 
firet teacher to send for the Illustrated Catalogue 
and get an Organ in his School ? 

Le Francais, a bright, readable, monthly jour- 
nal, is indispensable to all students of the French 
language. ‘‘ It is undoubtedly the best publication 
of its kind in this country, and has few equals 
even in France. In its pages may be found short 
stories ; criticisms on contemporary matters ; social 
questions, and political matters; extracts and arti- 
cles from the best French contemporary publica. 
tions; biographies of prominent personages; notes 
and queries; the discussion of French-American 
idioms and phrases, in regard to their correspond- 
ing signification ; questions of pronunciation; re- 
views of books and periodicals ; practical selections 
from standard writers; and numerous omer de- 
partments and items of interest to French students 
and readers. Being printed entirely in the French 
language, and containing original and selected 
matter of the highest order of excellence, it is do- 
ing much to popularize French literature among 
us, and is used as a text-book in many schools. 
The educational department affords new instrue- 
tion in each number, such as the advanced student 
seeks in vain elsewhere, and which the beginner 
can comprehend.’’ The regular subscription price 
is $2.00 per annum, but the publishers offer a three 
months’ trial subscription for only twenty cents. 


Address, Publishers Le 91 Unk 
Place, New York. niversity 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York Ci 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and mel 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
Wards per day. 
plan. Elevators and all 

urants supplied with the best. H cars. 

Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots, You 

= live better for less money at the Grand Union 
otel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


THE May number (No. 36) of the Riverside 
Literatare Series (published monthly, at 15 cents 
a number, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston,) 
contains interesting papers by John Burronghs, en- 
titled ‘‘ Sharp Eyes,’’ ‘‘ The Apple,”’ “A Taste 
of Maine Birch,” ‘ Winter Neighbors,”’ and 


comprise interesting anecdotes about muskrats, 
squirrels, foxes, and woodchucks. 

»In order to meet the demand for a Natural 
Ristory Reader, by an author of eminent literary 
power, this number of the Riverside Literature 
Series has been bound in board covers with No. 28 
of the same series which contains four interesting 
papers by Burroughs about birds and bees. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Messrs. Tuos. NELSON & Sons, whose card 
appears on the last page of the JOURNAL each 
week, will remove on May Ist, 1888, from 42 
Bleecker St., to 33 East 17th St., Union Square, 
New York City. This branch of these famous 
foreign Publishers is prepared to furnish Ameri- 
can readers with some of the best literary and his- 
torical books ever published. Send for catalogue. 


Tue Summer Course of The Berlitz School of 
Languages, at Old Orchard Beach, Me., will be- 
gin June Ist, 1888, under the charge of Professor 


Rogez, Principal of the Berlitz School, Boston, 
who is one of the most accomplished teachers of 
languages in this country. He will be assisted by 
a corps of the best native teachers. 


— Perhaps no local disease has puzzled and baf- 
fled the medical profession more than nasal ca- 
tarrh. While not immediately fatal it is among 
the most distressing, nauseous and disgusting ills 
the flesh is heir to, and the records show very few 
or no cases of radical cures of chronic catarrh by 
any of the multitude of modes of treatment until 
the introduction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few years 
ago. The success of this preparation has been 
most gratifying and surprising. 


— Teacher,—‘‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, 
— Maggie Ford, put down that slate.”’ 


T set of DRAWING MADE Easy series, |), 

\ 7” ~ this set the designs are all of such objects as 
children will take delight in reproducing 
Among the set are Dogs’ Heads. a Pig, a Mouse, 
a Butterfly, a Rabbit, Girls’ Heads, a Stump A 
Calf. a Bridge, an Old Fence, Birds and Nest 
Farmer's Boy, and many others of an equally 
pleasant variety.there being forty-seven desigys 
inall. Full directions for their reproduction 
are given, so that Drawing is Made Easy. 

Price of Cards and Manual, 30 cents. 

A set of each, 1st SERIES, 50 DESIGNS and 
Manual, and 2p SERIES, will be sent for 50 cts, 


LABOR-SAVINC TEST PROBLEMS 
IN ARITHMETIC. 


One Hundred Cards, each with from Fiye 
to Ten Practical Problems, 


For reviewing, for general exercises. for ena. 
bling the teacher at a minute's notice to test any 
or all pupils’ actual knowledge of a principi¢ 
these (ards are unsurpassed. 

There are 100 Cards in box, with a set of 'an- 
swers for the teacher. Price, 40 cents. Two 
boxes, 60 cents. 


or, Outlines of Work and 

? S EME * Experiments in the Fe. 

SEYMOUR’S SCHEMES; 

, CHEMISTRY, and ZOOLOGY. By M. L. Szymour, Prof. of Natura ences. Ill. Normal 

Saearens. These outlines, principles, and experiments have been in constant use for eight years in the 
Illinois Normal University. 79 large pages. 54x84 ‘Price, 30 cepts. 

Large 44-page Catalogue of Teachers’ Helps, Aids, Xc., free if you mention this paper, 


A. FLANACAN, I85 and 187 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OUT| 


:“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” 


© “Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things, Why can’t they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 
y Critics say of it: “Delicious humor.”—Will Carleton, “ Full of genuine wit.”— 
O.H. Tifany. Jubilant humor.”—S. S Cor, “ Keenest sarcasm"—Observer, “Exceedingly 
amusing.”"—Rose E, Cleveland Excruciatingly funny.”— Weekly Witness, *- Bitterest 
3 coated with exhilarating fun.”"—Rev, J.P. Newman,D.D. Agents Coining Mone Fast. 
FOR BIC TERMS Apply to HUBBARD BROS., PHILADA. or B STON. 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE CONSTITUTE 
The Teacher's 


LIB ARY By H. B. Brown, 
and Student’s G. D. Lind, and others. 


At the head of all works for teachers, as its increasing popularity for six years mepeatvely proves, 
A revised edition is now ready. ‘* Ques- PRACTICAL! tion Books” rise. fall, and disappear, 
but “The Teacher’s and Student's }com PREH ENSIVE !> Library,’—the best of all books for 
teachers, — constantly grows in favor. RELIABLE! It is the one book which good teach- 
ers will not be without. Jn preparing for teaching and examination, there is nothing to be compared with 
it. It has been indorsed by thousands of teachers, the entire educat‘onal press and by 20 SC A'TE: 
SUPERINTENDENTS! We can not give here even a few of the best of these testimoni- 
als. Suffice it to say that the * Library” embodies the best methods of the hest teachers, 
One Vol., Octavo, Cloth, Beveled Boards, Marble Edges, . . . . « $3.00 
532 pp., clear print. | PRICE: Library Leather, 8.96 


A G E NIS WANTED EVERYWHERE. In spite of the large sale, there is still plenty of good terri- 
men e 


tory. The book sells all the better where some copies have already been sold to recom- 
rms, pages, circulars, etc., free. 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 


t 
{mJ 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
is now ready. It contains much original matter, 
— two capital new Farces), embracing 
RECITATIONS ENTIMENT, PatTHos, HumoR, CHARACTER AND 
Temperance Reapines, Gues,—in fact just what you are look- 
PLAYS ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30cents. Ask your 


REAQINGS ? / of Garrett's “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 
No, 
Dramatic Sketcues, Diatect, AND 
Bookseller for No 27, or send price to 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK, & , 708 Pa. 
ub Rates and List or Contents of all the Numbers sent Fres. 
240 Pages, only 30 Cis. Every Number different. Nothing repeated, Get the full set. 


KINDERGARTEN 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


WITH— 


SAND-MODELLING 


By ALEX. E. FRYE. 


Formerly Principal of the Quincy School, Quincy, Mass., and Training Teacher 
in the Cook County (I1.) Normal School, 


For TEACHERS and NORMAL-SCHOOL PUPILS. 
A System and Method of Teaching Geography based on 


the Relief of the Globe. 


The beautiful device of Sand-Modelling fully explained and 


illustrated. 


‘‘ How to Model the Continents in Sand."’ 


Discussing also: Primary District Study; Map-Drawing; 
Winds; Climate; Soil; Plants; Animals; Commerce; Political 
Geography, etc., in their various relations to Continental Relief 


and Drainage. 


The engravings show the Moulding-Table ready for use; 
essentials of Relief of all the Continents ; Winds, Ocean Currenta, 
and Rainfall; Plant Regions of America, etc, 

Beautifully bound in cloth—a16 pages, 12mo. Write at once 
and get a copy from the mew plates. Sent to any address on 


receipt of price: $1.00 (net), 
Address: 


“‘ Notes by the Way.’”’ The “ Notes by the Way’’ 


BAY STATE PUBLISHING co., 


HYDE PARK, Mass, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of The American Maga- 
zine is rich in topics of the season. The peculiar 
ceremonies with which the Moravians of Salem, 


N. C., celebrate Easter are described in an enter- 
taining article by Edward A. Oldham. Ernest 
E. Thompson, presents in musical annotation the 
song of the prairie-lark, and claims for her the 
highest order of merit. ‘‘The Voice of Spring’”’ 
is the subject of the third installment of Hamlin 
Garland’s sketches of a farmer boy’s life in the 
West. Arthur H. Noll, in an illustrated article, 
begins the task of doing justice to the Em- 
peror Maximilian of Mexico and the unhappy 
Carlotta. ‘‘ The Bellesof Old Philadelphia” are 
charmingly deseribed by Charlotte Adams, in an 
illustrated article, and if the portraits may be 
trusted, there was no lack of grace or beauty 
among the ladies of the old Philadelphia families. 
Z. L. White, under the title ‘‘ The First Owner of 
Boston,”’ gives the story of William Blaxton, who 
was in many ways, a remarkable man. A most 
fascinating account of the sources and significance 
of Tennyson’s Idyls is given in an article by Anna 
Vernon Dorsey; this will be of service to many 
lovers of the poet, and may present some novelty 
even to students of Arthurian romances. A new 
serial story is begun, which promises to be a novel 
of no little interest. ‘* Two Coronets”’ isits title, 
and domestic life in Italy and America is con- 
trasted. There is much good poetry in the num- 
ber; Julian Hawthorne has another of his monthly 
essays on literature; Alvan F. Sanborn discusses 
‘* Beautiful Churches; ‘‘ Household Art’’ con- 
tains an illustrated article on ‘‘ The Lamp,’’ by 
Jenny June; and Dr. Hutchinson tells how to 

reserve health in the month of showers. New 

ork: The American Magazine Co. Subscrip- 
tion price, $3.00 a year. 

— The Magazine of Art, for May, has a table 
of contents, varied and interesting. The fine 
etching by Piekel, of Griitznen’s painting, ‘‘ The 
Master Brewer of the Monastery,’’ makes a strik- 
ing frontispiece. The paperen *‘ ‘ The Barbizon’ 
School of Painters,’’ by D. C. Thompson is very 
suggestive. Jean Baptiste Camille Corot, is the 
special subject of the article, and there is a charm- 
ing sketch of the great painter at work, with his 
umbrella over his head, and his pipe in his mouth. 
Half a dozen and more illustrations from Corot’s 
paintings and sketches iljlustrate the article, and 
confirm the writer’s estimate of his genius. An 
exceptionally interesting paper is ‘‘ A Personal 
View of Japanese Art,’’? written and illustrated 
by Mortimer Menpes, an English artist. Two 
papers are devoted to ‘‘ Irish Lace,’’ one to the 
special subject of the Papal Jubilee Lace, the 
other to the general consideration of lace-making 
in Ireland, ‘‘Old Masters of Sculpture at the 
Royal Academy,” and other interesting papers, to- 
gether with an ample supply of notes close the 
number, Cassell & Co., New York, 35 cents a 
number, $3.50. year in advance. 


— The Catholic World has eighteen able papers 
for April. Rev. John T. Smith has a timely paper 
on the ‘‘ Land and Labor Question.’’ Most of the 


articles have a religious bearing, and are written 
with great ability. The schools are ‘noticed in a 
keenly written reply to the New York Independent, 
on ‘* The Suppression of Private Schools,’’ contain- 
ing allusions to the Massachusetts Legislature 
of the present year which has bills before it bearing 
upon the examination of private schools. We 
read the Catholic World with great interest, not be- 
cause we can endorse its views, but because of its 
ability. Published by John J. Farrell, 6 Park 
Place, New York. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
numbers, 35 cents. 

— The April St. Nicholas is a model number of 
a young people’s magazine. There are stories in 
it for little bits of children; a capital thing for 
big boys,—how a boy invented something useful 
and patented it, showing all the steps necessary to 
procure a patent; an article of general interest, 
entitled ‘‘ What Makes it Rain’’; a charming 
story for’ girls by Lonisa M. Alcott, beside much 
fine poetry, beautiful illustrations, and many other 
good things. The Century Company, New York. 
Subscription $3.00 a year. 


— Literature, an Illustrated Weekly Magazine, 
published by John B. Alden, New York, contains 


much excellent reading matter, original and se- 
lected. Susan E. Wallace, wife of the author of 
Ben Hur, a charming writer, has interesting papers 
in two late issues on ‘‘ The Poetry and Music of 
the Arabs.”? The same publisher issues weekly 
The Novel’st,a magazine of American fiction. 


— Among the attractions of Queries for April 
isan entertaining sketch with portrait, of Geng 


Lew Wallace. It also has portraits of Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, Frances L. Mace, and Sir Walter 
Scott, 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The American Magazine, for April: terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: The American Magazine Co. 

The Peomeperen. for April; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: The Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. 

The Quiver, for May; terms, $1.50a year. New York: 
Cassell & Uo. 

Woman, for April; terms, $2.75 a year. New York: 
The Woman Publishing Co. 

The Magazine of Art, for May; terms, $3.50a year. 
New York: Uassell & Co. 

Treasure Trove. for April; terms, $1.00a year. New 
York: Treasure Trove. 

The Chautanquan, for May; terms,’ $1.50 a year. 
Meadville, Pa : T. L. Flood. 

The Atlantic Moathly. for May; terms, $4,00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Catholic World, for May; terms, $4,00 a year. 
New York: [he Catholic World 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
a Abell terms, $2.00 a year. New York: Fowler 

e 


s Co. 
The American Geologist, for April; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Minneapolis: Te niversity Press. 


Agencies. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


your candidates 


Agency business satisfactorily. 


places where they wou! 


rites Principal C. Tifft, whom we lately sent to Poultney, Vt, “that 
THEY THOUGHT IT STRANGE, you could state so plainly and frankly the weaknesses or failings of 
They seemed to think it was to be expected of you to praise your men. without calling atten- 
tion to any defects.”” Principal Bouton, of the New Paltz State Normal School, where one Mr. Weber has just been 
elected instructor in mathematics, expressed similar surprise. But we do not know any other way to conduct the 
We would rather not secure a place for a teacher than to put him where he will 
not succeed. To find the right place and be sure of it requires pretty full knowledge of our candidates, on both 
sides of the shield. Some teachers fail in discipline, and yet are superior class-room instructors. 
vent their getting the paces they can fill to say they cannot manage a large room. but it prevents their getti 
i fail Occasionally a teacher registers of recognized power of character, and yet unform 
uncouth in manner. This would be an absolute bar to suecess in one school, and yet in another might be almost an 
advantage. Our work isn’t to get teachers in. but fo get them into the right places. 
tenango, N. Y., were rather annoyed last year at the persistency with which we urged Mr. Frank H. Wood for prinei- 
1, practically refusing to recommend any one else because h 
it week they raised his salary one fourth. THE SCHOOL BULL. 


It doesn’t pre- 


The board of education, Chit- 


@ wasa perfect it. That was seven months fe 
ETIN AGENCY, 0, W. BARDERN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PROF. W. A. LOCY, who three years ago, was 
elected to the Professorship of Sciences in the St. 
Paul High School, at a salary of $1500, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Brewer, and who was last year 
elected, on his recommendation, to the Professor- 
ship of Biology in Lake Forest University, at a 
Salary of $1800, says of the Teachers Co-Operative 
Association: “ From a personal knowledge of the 
workings of this Association, I know it to be thor- 
oughly reliable and conducted on business princi- 
ples. Its membership.is not made up of place seek- 
ers. . . . JI regard the Teachers Co-Operative 
pecocatten as the moat efficient Agency in Amer- 
ca. 


MR. £. L. PARMENTER, who two years ago 
was elected through the Teachers Co-Operative As- 
sociation, to the Principalship of the Springer School 
(salary $1800), says: ‘I take pleasure in testifying 
to the practical efficiency of the Teachers Co-Opera- 


tS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life, 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is Checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound Is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E, PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by afl Druggists 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


WwCleanses the 
Ni Nasal Passages, 
Wi Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. I., 
July 9, 10, tf, 12, and 13, (888. 


will be offered from all the princet- 
Half-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
** City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
toric attractions. Thespeakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary wortd. For bulletins containing partic- 
ulars, 10 be issued about April 15, apply to GEORGE 
A. LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, Newport. R. I. 

J. MILTON HALL, President. 


The New Englan 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and "1 agroee, 


BUREAU 
oF 
EDUCATION. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRINGFELD, MASss. 
March 30, 1888. 

We have obtained several teachers from the New 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a ge list of well edu- 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us conceruing the candi- 
dates Mave beenin every case full, reliable, aud true. 


*|}mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 


For circulars address the 
TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


tive Association. Through it, I was enabled to se- 
cure the Principalship of the Springer School of 
Chicago. ; 

MISS CAROLINE C, WALCH, Syracuse, N. Y., 
who was last year elected to two Modern Languages 
positions, through our Agency, says: “It is with 
pleasure that | ‘recognize the prompt and efficient 
work of re Agency, in securing engagements 
agreeable to all parties.” « 


MISS L. BELLE HAVEN, Preceptress of Homer 
Academy, Homer, N. Y., who was elected to this 
— through our me Says: “I thank youa 
housand times for your kindness and untiring 
efforts in my behalf. 1 can cordially recommend you 
to every teacher who wants a good position, and 
would say, too, ‘you can trust Mr. Brewer to per- 
form exactly what he says.’ ”’ 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


W. D. KERR, Manager Union Teachers’ A 


ciency exceeds my most sanguine expectations. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
| BLANKS. W. D. 


Short, but Decisive. 


ALBANY, N.Y., March 28, 1888, 


ency : 
Dear Sir :—Desiring to get nearer New York City, I registered in your Agency on the 7th of last month, 
On the 16th inst. you recommended me to the Board of Education at 
I received the appointment. I am to begin next September. Salary, $1200. Your promptness and effi- 


West New Brighton, N.Y. Yesterd 


Yours respectfully, Cc. H. GORSLINE. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRA 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the Kast,South, | 
West, at a small cost. solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 


Kerr, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Room 48, 214 CLARK 8T., 


PHERS’ AGENCY 


STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 
the courts. Rents and Sells School Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 
A. T. PALM, Mgr. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 
7 Tremont 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO, 


Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 Easi 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


western, School Agency 


WESTERN 
lucrative positions ; 


Assists Teachers in obtainin 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Amertcan and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE For fecistration. 


Keest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those ow are not suitable. 


RK WY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


w? Teachers’, Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sic 8, ete., to Colleges, yt 
Also Boo’ =| ee Ts, 
A. CULVE 
229 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


FREE REGISTRATION reachers. 


: VACANCIES ON HAND. 
Enclose stamp for application-form. 
No charge to school officers for securing teachers. 
Address, 
THE NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ UNION, 
P. O. Box 210, Rutherford, N. J. 


Churches. 
ists, to Business 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
0 the Bureau.—A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
RIA COYRIE 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BAY STATE 
36 Bromfield Street 

Teachers’ Agency, Street, 

Principals, Committees, and others supplied with 
thoroughly qualified teachers. 

Teachers will find this agency especially valuable, 
as we do not encumber our beoks with ten times as 
many applicants as we can place, 


Call or send for circular. 
SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers for all parts of the Union. 

L. PIPER, Esq., Clerk Board of Kducation, Marys- 
ville, U., says: "Miss K., Principal of our Gram- 
mar Department, is a splendid teacher, cultivated, 
and thoroughly educatea. If you prove as success- 
ful in all your engagements so made you will lend 
great aid to the cause of education, and save great 
trouble to school efficers.” 

Send for | PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

Circula 8. L. B. LANDIs, Allentown, Pa. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
oT ont St. 21 W. Sth St. 
Building, BOSTON, st. rave. miny. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


For Lady Teachers. 


VACANCIES. 
78 in Primary. Grammar, and Intermediate grades. 
41 for specialists in Music, Art, Modern Languages, 


and Elocution. Salaries 
29 in High Schools and Seminaries. from $350 
12 in Normal Schools. to $1200. 


For further information address 
THE SCHOOL AND } C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Meachers ant Enola 


of teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St., ene Pa, 


D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 
ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 


If so, address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
TYLER, TEXAS. 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex , all ages, Cost- 
FREB. Terms Address, Maine. 


by Taux & Co., Augusta, 


Box 98. 
ror 
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APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIP. 


HE |MARKET. 
THE MOST PERFECTLY GRADED SYSTEM IN T. : 
THE ONLY COPY -BOOKS IN WHICH GRADED COLUMNS ARE 


USED TO DEVELOP MOVEMENT. 


A SYSTEM THAT WILL PRO- 


DUCE FREE-HAND, PRACTICAL WRITING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


New 
Features. 


system which 


JUST ISSUED: Elementary Movement Books, “A” and * B,” 
combining Movement and Form. 


| IN PREPARATION : A complete system of Business Forms, — the only 


will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools - 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, ETC. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


San Francisco. 


| NOW READY. 


FOR 1888; 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquirin 
Style of Writing. 


ly 
les of Penmanship prepared express: 
Rouventr by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
w teacher 
PRICE 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. BARNES & co., a ers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


Three Weeks ASBURY PARK  econmnnien, 
‘Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy. ans 


E. E. WHITE, LL.D., 


On Psychology and Pedagogy. THREE 


FOR 


} AUSTIN C. APCAR, 


WEEKS. On Botany and Natural History. 


13 DEPARTMENTS---FIRST-CLASS INSTRUCTION---FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE WORK. 


Tuition Lower than any 
LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Headmaster of 
Bostoa Normal School, in writing to Mr. Kelley, 
says: “I congratulate you and your associates ou 
the success of the Summer School of Pedagogy at 
Asbury Park last Summer. _ If all summer schools 
are like that, the more we have of them and the 
larger they are the better for the profession. 
You have my hearty endorsement.” 


Large Circular now ready. 
Address: 


other First-class School. 

Dr. JEROME ALLEN, Professor of Pedago 
in University of New York, says : “ Asbury ar 
is the best place in the United States fora Summer 
Sehool.” 

JOHN CRUIKSHANK, LL.D., says: “I 
appreciate beyond what mere words can tell, the 
noble and most excellent work you have under- 
taken.” 


Send postal for one with Club Rates. 
Pres. EDWIN SHEPARD, 77 Court StrEET, NEWARK, N. J. 
sec. A. H. KELLEY, CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


PAYSON,DUNTON,°SCRIBNER’S 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 


STEEL PENS 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, .... 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura y. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 

LOCK WOOD'S. Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 

BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 

DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
soune Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Trement Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 771 Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Euglish. 
Matchison’s Physiology and Hygicne. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
2 Franklin St., Boston 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
ERS! Our New School Aids will assist in conductin, 

, * your schools in good quiet order. Each 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo execelsior, merit end credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
Mottoes; price per set #1; half set 108 cards ave. Large sect samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
ers’ school supplics Price list and few samples free; all post- 


Over 100 illustrations. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife’s 


A capital book for all 
“It will lead 


the family. Get Best Book—tne author op- 


it into the house 
ward into literary immor- 


some way. It will let 
the sunlightin. Prick,  tality.”,—Miss Frances E. 
2.00. Willard. * It eclipses 


CLOTH, «20+ § 
her past laurels, and com- 


Sweet Cicely § dines the extreme of hu- 


OR. mor and pathos in a man- 
JOSIAH ALLEN AS_ ner worthy of Dickens.” 
A POLITICIAN, —N.Y. Mercury. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N, Y. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


WANTED. 


A GENTS 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CoO., 


LL.D. Fourth Edition. 


THE PRAN@ EDUCATIONAL 00. 
ae. 


LSO MANUFACTUR 
To which special attention fs called. 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim 
and Grammar Schools. 


are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furvished at 


rrect teaching of Form and Drawing 
and especially at the outset. 
‘or catalogue an 
THE PRANG EDUCA \ 
Ch Agency, 7 Park S8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO.,, Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivailed Outline "Laps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


MINERALOGY. 


I. DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. Com- 
prising the most recent Discoveries. Fifth edition. 
Almost entirely re-written‘and greatly enlarged. 
Containing nearly 900 pages 8vo, and upwards of 600 
wood engravings, | Prof. J. D. Dana, aided by 
Prof. Geo. J. Brush. Including Appendices by Profs. 
Brush aud E. 8. Dana, Completing the work up to 
1882. 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 

“We have used a good many works on Mineralogy, 
but have met with none that begin to compare with 
this in fullness of plan, detail and execution.”— 
American Journal of Mining. 


If. MAANUAL OF MINERALOGY AND 
PETROGHAPHY. Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rocks for the use of the 
Practical Mineralogist and Geologist, and for In- 
struction in Schools and Colleges. By Jas. D. Dana, 
Revised throughout and en- 
1887. 


larged. Illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

“The present issue is the 15th of the revised edi- 
tion, the sale having reached nearly 15,000 copies. 
This is conclusive evidence of its value as a text-book, 
and for practical purposes.” 


ftir. A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY 
Based upon the System of Mineralogy of Prof. J. D. 
Dana. Embracing an extended Treatise on Crystal- 
lography and Physical Mineralogy. By Edw. 8. 
Dana, Curator of Mineralogy, Yale College. With 
a of 800 woodcuts and one colored plate. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. 1883. 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 


iV. MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE 

MINERALOGY. With an introduction on Blow. 

Pipe Analysis, (constituting the Determinative Part 

ot bd Prof. Geo. J. Brash. 
lird edition, translated into th 

Clot, new system. 


JOUN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 
Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


ga Neat and Plain 


With beautifully lithographed original specimens of 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


These MODELS have been specially designed Jn 


They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded eoetes, 


the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 


bsolutely indispensable to 
of the country, and are a y pe i crear 


Music for Flower Time, 


Of the 3,000,000 Sheets of Music which are in our 
stock, very many are appropriate to sing and to 
lay, not only (tra-la), among the spring flowers, but 
hroughout the open air season, with its festivals, 
conventions, and concerts. Consult catalogues, or 
find the “ Ditson & Co.” music in avy respectable 
music store, ‘ 
Sunday School Assemblies 
should examine and use 
.PREN’S DIADEM (30 cts.) Abbey & Munger; or 
OTUs OF PROMISE (35 cts.) Hoffman & Tenney; or 
SONG WORSHIP (35 cts.) Emerson & Sherwin; or as 


Praise Meeting Books, 
‘ES OF PRAISE (40 cts.) Hutchins; or 
NEW SPIRITUAL SONGS (35 cts.) Hoffman & Tenney, 
eachers’ Institutes and 
Schools 
will examine the new 
SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES ($2) Jenks; 
—or for Common Schools. 
UNITED VOICES (50 cts.) Emerson; 
—or for High Schools, 
ROYAL SINGER (60 cts.) Emerson. 


Musical Conventions. 
will &xamine or sing from Emerson’s 
HOVAH’S PRAISE ($1.00); or his 
APOGRAPH ($1.00,): or Len 
AMERICAN MALE CHOIR ($1.00). 
Send for Lists and Descriptions. 

Any book mailed for retail price. Liberal 

discount for quantities. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


The New Sunday School Song Book by James 
R. Murray? We claim it is the best book of the kind 
now before the public, and feel that an examination of 
its contents will substantiate this claim. Among the 
writers represented are Dr. Geo. F. Root, TR. 
Sweney, W. F. Sherwin, ‘* Winthrop,” J. H. 
Tenney, James McGranahan, P. P. Bliss, 
Geo. Simmons, Rev, C. H. Oliphant, P. F. 
Campiglio, T. P. Westendorf, and many others 
The book contains 192 pages ot which 160 are devoted 
to the very best of genuine SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONGS, many of them never having appeared be- 
fore in any =~ the remaining 32 pages contain a 
concise but very thorough course of instruction in the 
Elements of Music. Price, bound in boards, 30 cents, 
if sent by mail add 5cts. for postage. 

We will send a single sample copy by mail postpaid 
to any Sunday School Superintendent on receipt of 
20 cents, Spmcimen Paces FREE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 Fast 16th St. New York Afy. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar 

GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES, with Sketches 
of Authors. By Mrs. C. H. STANLEY, Principal of 
Training School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

ALICE CARY, April 26. EMERSON, May 25. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents each. Each contains 
a full program, quotations, list of books for reference, 

8. R. WINCHELL & CO., 
185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


POUCH 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. [Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 8 ete. 
Minerals 
Rocks, / Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, td | and Skins, 
; eletons 
gploatoe: ah MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Pps- Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 
(REVISED) 


Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
It is accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at acost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Al Great Jones Street, New Work. 


FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1886-7, 


Essentials 60 
Fisher’s 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


wwe 


IMPORTANT! 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to the 
series of prize questions now appearing in Lippr- 
COTT’s MAGAZINE, beginning with the February 
number and to be continued through the June num- 
ber. The publishers offer prizes to all who may wish 
to compete, amounting to 8175 in cash. Would it 
not be worth your while to enter as a competitor ,— 
especially when you can secure through us books 
for a mere trifle that will answer in full many of the 
questions for you ? More than one Sifth of all the 
questions thus far advertised by them are answered 
in the following books: 


Quizzism and Key. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, .50 
Queer Questions and Ready Replies, Cl., 45 
Sent to any address, postpaid. 

EN 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D, 
Comprehensive and Generally Useful, 


Now Ready. 


McGUFFEY'S'+ ALTERNATE + SPELLING + BOOK. 


, 12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents, 


“Note the Many Valuable Features. 


A SERIES oF LANGUAGE LEssons, teaching 


Se ey structure, sound, and meaning of 


Root Words, and w 
are employed. 
Lessons i : 
dictation, "P°4 objects, synonyms, and 
Correct methods of writin 
the forms ords 
Exercises in word building. sae 


ords of every-day use, only 


Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
words, 


Common errors in spelli pronunciation, and 
use of words pointed ont. 


Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 


THE ALTERNATE SPELLER is s0 classified and 
» a8 simpli and uce 
work of the 3 


Introduction and Wholesale price, 12 


Si “he 
copy sent to any address by mail, postpaid, om receipt of the 
cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAG 
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